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Literature 
William George Ward and Catholicism 
1. William George Ward and the Oxford Movement. 2. William 

George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 3. Witnesses to the Unseen, 

and Other Essays. By Wilfrid Ward. Macmillan & Co. 

Tue FIRST TWO of these books are much more than the 
biography of one man: they treat of a great intellectual move- 
ment in England—a movement which, in its religious and liter- 
ary results, has amounted to little less than a revolution or a 
regeneration, Commenting on this period of regeneration, 
Pfleiderer remarks:—“ From the same Romanticism which 
had begun with Rousseau’s ‘Gospel of Nature,’ sprang the re- 
vival of religious and ecclesiastical taste and feeling. Rous- 
seau was followed by Chateaubriand and the Italian Manzoni; 
by Schleiermacher and Neander, and the Catholic convert 
Schlegel, in Germany; and by Coleridge and John Henry 
Newman and Pusey, in England.” Dr, Pusey represented the 
Oxford Movement; Dr. Newman, the Catholic Revival, In 
1830, Ward went up from Winchester School to Christ Church 
College at Oxford; in 1834 he became a Fellow of Balliol, 
He was not a close student, but of a keen mathematical and 
metaphysical mind, and much under the dominion of im- 
pulse and feeling. At all times he was a man of deep moral 
earnestness, His earlier predilections were for the broad 
school of Whately and Arnold, But Oxford had begun to 
react from Bishop Butler’s theory of knowledge. Dean 
Mansel’s “ Bampton Lectures,” in 1858, completed the line 
of the development of that sort of reasoning. The result 
was already a growing distrust of a rational religion, Even 
in Ward’s day men were feeling that authority of some sort 
was the only sure ground of faith and religion; and teachers 
of the Oxford Movement sought to retain all that was good 
in the early and medieval Church, The esthetic revival, 
also, demanded a restoration of the beautiful ceremonial of the 
pre-Reformation days, At the first, Ward did not fall in 
with this new current of feeling, but finally, after having 
been induced with difficulty to hear Newman preach once, 
he immediately became thrall to his eloquence. Thus the 
friend of Stanley and Jowett and Clough became an Anglo- 
Catholic, It is a curious fact, of which there is abundant 
evidence, that, strong as the Anglo-Catholic position is theo- 
retically, it has always proved a transition stage for logical 
thinkers, Rome or rational theology has ultimately received 
its best minds, Newman went into the Roman Church in order 
to believe something. He found that his scheme of re- 
— the English Church to medizevalism was utterly im- 
possible, because it was not in accord with the genius and 
temper of the Anglo-Saxon race, The Roman Church is 
more congenial to the Romance and Keltic nations. The 
error that Newman and his school made was in supposing 
that the Reformation had been imposed upon the people by a 
few in gre Ward, no more cha his master, was a stu- 
dent of history, and therefore his book, “The Ideal of a 
Christian Church,” was justly criticised in 1844, by Mr. 
Gladstone, on this very ground. The “ Puseyite” party, as 
the extreme High Churchmen of Oxford were then dubbed, 
were as displeased as anyone at Ward’s “Ideal.” Even New- 
man, reading it at Littlemore, decided that it “ wouldn’t do,” 

In consequence of this book, Ward was deprived by 
the University of Oxford of his degrees, His marriage 


shortly after caused him to resign his fellowship, and this 

as a Roman 

last move, we are calmly told, was long de- 

Ward thought that he could be of more use 

in rea g ee ape Church while he yet re- 
mem e Church 

story is told dy 


was soon succeeded by his avowal of himself 


d, A 
of Dr, Pusey which belongs here, sey was 


one day lamenting that all those who went to Rome deteri- 
orated, except, said he, “two—Newman and Ward; for 
Newman was so thoroughly good and lovely that nothin 
could spoil him, and Ward was already so bad that he coul 
not become worse.” The ig serge heads the chapter 
which recounts the change of Ward and Oakeley, with side 
glances at other “ verts” to Rome, as “ The Collapse of the 
movement,” but, indeed, the Tractarian Movement did not 
“collapse ” in 1845, nor till within the last decade has it been 

enerally perceived that its forces are spent. Regarded on 
its intellectual side, we must, even after reading Mr, Wilfrid 
Ward’s pages, pronounce that the Oxford Movement was not 
— in critical perception, and its constructive work was 
therefore inefficient and untimely. The significance of the 
Movement was chiefly moral and spiritual, for by it the re- 
ligious life of the Church of England was greatly enriched, 
Pusey, Keble, Marriott, Williams, Neale and Hook appear to 
us like Wilson, Andrews and Nicolas Ferrar of earlier days 
—uncanonized saints, It does not signify that we cannot 
look at the whole matter in the way Mr. Wilfrid Ward does, 
Suffice it that we recognize the deep interest we have taken 
.in his account of his father and his illustrious contempo- 
raries, What German thought did for Oxford and the Eng- 
lish through Pusey, Coleridge and Carlyle, it is again doing 
in exactly the same way through Gore, Cheyne and Green, 
In fact, the difference between the fundamental philosophies 
of the “ Broad ” and “ Catholic” parties in the English Church 
is not so wide as the thoughtless partisans of either side are 
wont to believe. Mr. J. A. Froude’s novel, “The Nemesis 
of Faith,” and Mr. A. H, Clough’s poetry illustrate this sin- 
gular synthesis of apparent antinomies. 

Ward's earlier years in the Roman Communion were at- 
tended with privation, for, as was to be expected, he was 
regarded askant by hereditary Romanists. In the face of 
strong opposition, Cardinal Wiseman made him, in 1851, a 
lecturer in theology. This position he heid, with great ben- 
efit to his pupils, and notwithstanding the prejudice against 
him, till 1858, It is said that a certain bishop in Rome was 
trying to influence Pope Pius IX. against Ward, but the 
Pope, who perceived the chief objection in the mind of the 
clerical opponent, remarked :—‘ My lord, it is a novel ob- 
jection to any one engaged in the work of God that he has 
received one Sacrament of Holy Church which neither you 
nor I possibly can receive,” 

Finally, to Ward’s unconcealed delight, his uncle died, and 
an entailed property came to him. This brought him in 
course of time to reside on the Isle of Wight, where he be- 
came a near neighbor of the Laureate, who has celebrated 
him in a verse which is prefixed to the first volume, and may 
be found in any final collection, of Tennyson's _ 
Ward’s relations with F. W. Faber of the London Orato: 
were intimate in these years, and delightful, Some of their 
discussions in scholastic theology are given in these 
On one occasion, we are told, when the conduct of some 
Roman priest had come under public condemnation, Ward, 
it was agreed, should write to the papers in the man’s de- 
fence, The best course of action was under discussion, 
when Ward asked Faber’s opinion :—“ Which shall I do, 
then, Faber, —. the facts or defend op pea ?” When 
Ward went into Romanism, he went in over, so to say. 
He declared that he would be to have a “papal bull 
every morning with his Zémes for breakfast.” The chapters 
in this volume which deal with his relations with J. S. 
with the Metaphysical Society and with the Dublin Review 


and the “ New Ultramontanism,” are most interesting and 
full of incident and bi hical anecdote, Pen- its of 
eminent men of all of thought, from Manning to Hux- 
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ley, will be found in these pages. His best work in the 
region of religious thinking was begun by Ward in the lat- 
ter years of his life, when he commenced a careful analyti- 
cal examination of the writings of J. S. Mill, and broadened 
out his discussion into an able criticism of the whole method 
of what is called “agnosticism.” Of Mr. Ward’s account of 
the closing years of the life of his notable father (2), it is 
not necessary for us here to say more, This latter volume, 
while treating of people and events near our day, is not 
without discretion and graphic description, The appendices 
contain letters of uncommon personal interest, As to the 
rest, there is much theological matter that is so purely 
Roman and professional that it will be skipped by the dis- 
creet reader. There has not appeared for years a religious 
biography that has attracted so wide attention and deep an 
interest—and all this in spite of its limitations—as has this life 
of a bluff, hearty, bumptious English squire, “ most liberal 
of all Ultramontanes, Ward.” In what his biographer calls 
the Catholic Revival, the significance of William George 
Ward is this : he was the leader of the English Ultramon- 
tanes, and the English Ultramontanes did more than any 
other party in the Roman Catholic Church to force on the 
decree of infallibility, and to develop the more recent 
phases of the cultus of Mary. 

When Mr. Ward tells us about his father, and about the 
famous men his father knew, especially when he tells us 
about his father’s contemporaries, we hear him gladly, be- 
cause he is giving us a precious segment of the spiritual and 
intellectual life of our century ; but when he essays to ex- 
plain more in detail the philosophy of the Roman Catholic 
Church (3), he is not sointeresting. While the Roman Church 
is a venerable and portentous institution, and in itself a sub- 
ject deserving the most careful study, we feel sure that Mr. 
Ward is not authorized to speak for it, any more than was 
Mr, Mivart. If we understand the author, his purpose is to 
make some such an explanation and apology. The general 
line of his thought may be described as an attempt to define 
the attitude of the Roman Church towards the Zeitgeist, and, 
if we may give his definition in a word, it is—opportunism, 
He says, with approval, that the common reply in Rome to 
one who is disturbed by the questions of the day is, that he 
is “not to be disquieted ” (non esse inguietandum), and he 
contrasts this course with the rashness of Dr, Gore and the 
writers of “Lux Mundi,” who attempted to answer the 

uestions of the day for the confirmation of the faith. In 
short, he says that, though Darwinism and higher criticism 
may be right, yet it is best to wait till all are agreed that 
they are, before an imprimatur, so to say,is given. This 
is only another way of saying that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God, and that the universal Christian conscious- 
ness is infallible. Follow the Zeitgeist when you no longer 
can refuse without being left hopelessly behindhand in the 
tide of time! After all, of what value or assistance to the per- 

lexed is a decision on a matter upon which everyone has 
ongagoagreed? This is “ New Wine in Old Bottles” with 
a vengeance! One clever remark apropos of the “Lux 
Mundi” affair he makes, and it is indicative of the “ Catho- 
lic” cast of mind, whether in the Roman, Anglican or Pres- 
byterian Church:—“I see no inherent principle in the High 
Church party which would prevent its gradual development 
into a ritual system with dogma almost entirely eliminated.” 

In one of his essays the author pays his respects to Dr. E. A. 
Abbot, who wrote “ Philomythus,” a book which severely 
and justly scored the late Dr. J. H. Newman for the falla- 
ciousness of his method of controversy, especially when, in 
his “ Apologia,” he put poor Kingsley into pillory where he 
had ever since remained, because Kingsley’s own health had 
failed, and he was not able to make a rejoinder to Newman. 
Newman’s answer to Kingsley’s charge of dishonesty was 
marked, says Dr. Abbot, by three rhetorical fallacies that 
he names “the art of evasion,” “the art of oscillation” 
and “the art of lubrication,” Dr, Abbot sustains his 
charges, but it is to be regretted that they had not sooner 
heen made, . Mr. Ward’s reply to “ Philomythus ” is utterly 
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weak and pointless, The longest essay in the book is the 
last, “ The Wish to Believe.” In this piece Mr, Ward seeks 
to distinguish the wish to believe from credulity. The prin- 
ciple here taken is undoubtedly a true one, that no one can 
believe a thing to which he has given no attention; but, un- 
fortunately, the writer does not bring this out clearly, 
Therefore we conclude that as a hard thinker, a con- 
troversialist and a sectarian apologist, Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
is not a prince, and does not prevail. He has not suc- 
ceeded in clearing the memory of Cardinal Newman from 
the cloud of suspicion that he was one of the prominent 
skeptics of our time, and more skilful as a rhetorician 
than as a logician. It is all very well to posit the ex- 
istence of some mystic faculty, as does Mr, Ward, but men 
of the world ask for a rational demonstration of the exist- 
ence of that faculty before they are disposed to grant the 
results of its operation, We have spoken plainly about this 
book because we think that it is mischievous to the cause of 
the Church and of the Christian religion—mischievous be- 
cause of its pretensions and its complete failure to attain unto 
them, A weak apologist is the greatest foe to faith. 





The Second Volume of Curtis’s Orations- 
Orations and Addresses of George Willian Curtis. Edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton. Vol. JI, Harper & Bros. 

For THE SECOND VOLUME of this work, Prof. Norton has 
selected the most important of the addresses and writings of 
America’s Sir Philip Sidney on civil-service reform, The 
writings consist of the two reports prepared by Mr. Curtis 
as member of the Civil-Service Commission in 1871 and 
1872. The orations are seventeen in number, eleven of them 
being the addresses delivered by him at the annual meetings 
of the National Civil-Service Reform League, of which he 
was President, As this volume is devoted to one subject, 
its interest is not so manifold as that of the first. “Mr, Cur- 
tis was not aman who delighted in details; his mind, like 
Plato’s, instinctively sought for the more general ideas. 
Thus it is by no means strange that the same arguments 
appear again and again, couched frequently in exactly the 
same words, and illustrated by the identical facts, Prof. Nor- 
ton has noticed this, and tries to palliate it in the preface. 
It needs no excuse, Curtis showed the errors of an obnox- 
ious system in the best manner possible, and, when called 
upon to do so again and again, he could vary his treatment 
only by detracting from the force of his exposition in using 
less pregnant examples and less cogent arguments, He had 
studied the question carefully, and knew well the historical 
evolution of “the rotation in office” system, Before the 
Republican and Federal parties had crystallized, there was 
ipso facto no question of the removal of an official for his 
political opinions, but when Jefferson was elected President, 
he was incessantly urged to dismiss his political opponents 
from the employ of the Government, Jefferson resisted all 
these importunities, and refused to dismiss officers, except 
for cause, The same policy was rigorously adhered to by 
his three successors, Madison, Monroe and John Quincy 
Adams, Adams, the impersonation of Puritan honor, would 
not even dismiss his Postmaster-General, McLean, who 
openly intrigued against him. He was so careful not to err, 
that, as Mr, Curtis says, “he leaned backward in standing 
erect,” 

Meanwhile a silent revolution had been going on amon 
the people of the United States. The levelling politic 
philosophy of France, adopted by Jefferson, was slowly 
bearing fruit, The primitive equality of the settlers of the 
frontier commonwealths was having a reflex action on the 
East, where economic conditions had already created social 
classes, The people began to be discontented with the nom- 
ination of the candidate for the Presidency by a party cau- 
cus of the national legislature, and with the regular succes- 
sion of the Secretaries of State to the higher office, justl 
feeling that they had but little to say in the choice of their 
Chief Magistrate. As a result of the ensuing democratic 
upheaval, Jackson was elected President. The spoils sys- 
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tem was then introduced, and became a permanent feature 
of our political life. Many causes contributed to this re- 
sult, such as the desire of the people to take an active share 
in the government, as well as Crawford's four years’ law, and 
the influence of the New York system of politics through 
Van Buren. But the chief cause was Jackson’s character. 
“Old Hickory” could never understand an honest differ- 
ence of opinion, and regarded all who disagreed with him 
as dishonorable, and as dangerous to their country, since 
they opposed him, the infallible “direct representative of 
the people.” The service of the Government was conse- 
quently purged of Adams’s and Clay’s adherents, while, to 
satisfy the greed of Jackson’s partisans, the number of of- 
fices increased apace, Jackson’s name is as indissolubly 
connected with the spoils system as is that of Calhoun with 
the slave system, The evil took firm root, and, like a para- 
sitical plant, has waxed stronger and stronger on the 
life-sap of the supporting tree, whose very essence it has 
vitiated, 

It is needless to point out the evils of a system uniting 
in itself the worst features of the “ bureaucratic” and “ self- 
government” systems, That these evils are so well known 
is due in the main to the efforts of George William Curtis, 
Shortly after Mr, Jenckes began the fight in Congress, in 
1869, Curtis declared himself the implacable enemy of any 
system that removed a purely administrative officer for aught 
but inefficiency. He showed that the spoils system tended 
more and more to merge patriotism in party spirit, and, 
employing a striking alliteration, exclaimed:—“* Whichever 
party is the victor, the country is always the victim.” He 
maintained justly that the method of appointment was 
the fundamental cause why educated men do not take an 
active interest in politics, and why, consequently, our civil- 
service is so incompetent. Expecting an affirmative answer, 
he asks:—“ By this base practise is not the word ‘ office- 
holder’ universally a term of reproach, which the character 
of the incumbent cannot turn aside, because the reproach 
springs from the humiliating tenure of his office?” He 
demonstrates conclusively that the spoils system is the main 
prop of the “ political machine,” and that, were the former 
abolished, the “ machine ” would of its own accord disappear. 
He could, without exaggeration, have said that the reason 
why, instead of Morleys and Bryces, we have Hills and 
Peffers in Congress, should be sought for in the spoils 
system and its offspring, the “political machine.” In 
a famous passage Rousseau says:—‘Le peuple anglois 
pense étre libre, il se trompe fort; il ne l’est que du- 
rant l’élection des membres du Parlement: sitét qu’ils 
sont élus, il est esclave, il n’est rien,” Rousseau would con- 
sider Americans slaves even when voting, for they have only 
a pis-aller, the election being “simply,” says Curtis, “ the 
choice of an alternative dictated by the party machine.” 
The spoils system has withdrawn the political initiative from 
the people, and given it to a host of greedy professional poli- 
ticians, Mr. Curtis’s great merit is that he recognized more 
clearly than anyone that the spoils system is the cause of the 
wd tone of our political life, and not one of its manifesta- 

ions, 

Holding that civil-service reform is only less vital than was 
the slavery question, Curtis devoted the last twenty-five years 
of his life to this cause, Just because he was so essentially 
honest and noble, his utterances carried great weight, for to 
no one could it occur to accuse Curtis of what Lowell so 
unjustly charges Gladstone with, “ the extemporizing of life- 
we Ree eeasenpll He employed his keen intellect and 
brilliant literary art for the purifying of American politics, 
and made civil-service reform one of the vital questions of 
the day. He failed to make people recognize its true im- 

rtance, as ‘he most vital. In his addresses and editorials 
in Harper's Weekly, he attacked the spoils system with con- 
clusive arguments, and exposed the fallacies of its supporters. 
When once this great reform shall have been carried out, 
America’s historian will connect Curtis with it as instinctively 
as we connect Cobden and Bright with the Repeal of the 
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Corn Laws, and Luther and Calvin with the Reformation. 
As Mr, Sherman S, Rogers says:—“ His services in its behalf 
will constitute his highest claim to the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen,” 





Columbia College and the Science of Government 
Comparative Administrative Law, By Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, 2 
vols. G P. Putnam's Sons. 

TOWARDS THE END of the eighth decade of this century, 
the plan was conceived of founding, in connection with Col- 
umbia College, a special school designed to prepare men for 
the service of the Government. This idea was the fruit of 
Prof. John W. Burgess’s mind, a result of his studies in 
similar institutions on the Continent of Europe, In support 
of this scheme, Pres, Barnard pointed out that, as our civil 
service was (in its lower ranks, at least) becoming emanci- 
pated from the control of partisan politics, pure merit would 
consequently count more in future for advancement in the 
civil service than political influence. Therefore careful 
training in political science in such a school would be invalu- 
able to anyone choosing a profession connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Government. To show the feasibility of 
the plan, the success of a similar institution, the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques, in Paris, was alluded to. In conse- 
quence of these strenuous efforts, the Trustees of Columbia 
College, at a meeting in June, 1880, adopted a resolution to 
found a School of Political Science. The purpose of this de- 
artment of the University, as stated in the above resolution, 
is to give a complete general view of all the subjects, both of 
internal and external polity, from the three-fold standpoint 
of History, Law and Philosophy, Its prime aim is, there- 
fore, the development of all the branches of the political 
sciences, Its secondary aim is the preparation of young 
men for all the political branches of the public service, 
From the date of its foundation to the present day, the 
School has prospered, In 1880 it had a staff of only three 
professors ; since then five new professorships have been 
created. The register of the first year showed only eleven 
students, while last year 164 were matriculated. (on- 
currently with these material gains has been a rapid in- 
crease in reputation, so that, at the present date, the Schvol 
is looked upon with respect and admiration both here and 
abroad, Thus the eminent English jurist, Prof, F. W. Mait- 
land, rather sadly writes :—“ Not only are there jaw schools, 
but we on this side of the water have the pleasure of reading 
about schools of political science, schools in which law is 
taught along with history, and along with political economy.” 
This was written in1889, At the present day the professur- 
ships of the political sciences in the Western colleges are being 
filled by graduates of the Columbia College school. This 
success has been deserved by the progressive spirit of the 

faculty and by rigid adherence to its scientific ideals, 

That well-known publication, Zhe Political Science Quar- 
terly, is edited by the Faculty of Political Science; its wide 
circulation and its influence are sufficient testimony to the 
excellence of its articles and the impartiality of its reviews, 
Though this periodical is in one sense the organ of the 
School, it has always hospitabl yg: its pages to scientific 
writers of ability, even though their opinions were deem- 
ed erroneous by the editors, Thus, in order to present to 
the world a systematic account of their ideas, another plan 
has been chosen. This is for each Professor to write an 
exhaustive treatise on his special branch, one treatise to 
supplement the other, and all, taken together, to cover the 
complete field of political science. From the economic 
standpoint Prof. Mayo-Smith is writing on statistics and his- 
torical and practical economics, while Prof. Seligman treats 
the subject on which he is considered one of the highest au- 
thorities—public finance. Prof. Moore, for many years 
connected with the State Department, is going to write on 
international law, and the brilliant jurist, Prof. Munroe 
Smith, on comparative jurisprudence. Prof. Dunning, the 
managing editor of the Quarterly, is expected to write a 
volume on political philosophy. The first volume of this 
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series appeared a few years ago; it was the work of Prof. 
Burgess, on “ Political Science and Comparative Constitu- 
tional Law.” The harshness of the criticisms that met this 
book was due in the main to ignorance. The words Euripi- 
des places in Medea’s mouth contain an immortal truth :— 
“ For when you bring new truths to vulgar minds, 

They deem you not wise, but unpractical, 

While those who on deep learning pride themselves 

Are piqued, and you incur the general hate.” 
Bitter antagonism has always been aroused by works of 
striking originality, especially when the author is somewhat 
of a doctrinaire. 

Recently a second volume has been added to the series, 
that of Prof. Goodnow, on administrative law. The subject 
is entirely new to the Englishman and American, although 
it has been studied extensively in Germany and France. 
Last year Prof. Bastable wrote the first complete treatise in 
English on public finance; Prof. Goodnow has performed a 
similar service for administrative law, 
as defined in the author’s words, “ is that part of the public 
law which fixes the organization, and determines the com- 
petence of the administrative authorities, and indicates to 
the individual remedies for the violation of his rights.” The 
subject is thus intimately connected with constitutional law, 
and the book supplements the above-mentioned work of 
Prof, Burgess’s, Prof. Goodnow’s book will not arouse such 
antagonism as the first number of the series did. Its orig- 
inality is of an essentially different nature; it consists not 
so much in theory, as in the organization of facts and legal 
decisions, Besides, whatever new principles are evolved are 
not so vital, and cannot hurt anyone’s feelings, since but 
few have had heretofore any opinion on this subject. The 
four countries whose law is compared are—as in Prof, Bur- 
gess's book—the United States, England, Germany and 

rance, The treatment is very careful and systematic. The 
systems of these four states are compared with each other; but 
the comparative element is not so marked as in Prof, Bur- 
ate book, and Prof. Goodnow devotes more space to the 

nited States. A minute criticism of the various theories 
advanced would not be of interest to anyone but a special- 
ist, though one general criticism may be made, It is a fault 
usual with lawyers, when dealing with social phenomena, to 
ive a too rigid picture, and to base their criticism on the 
orm, as expressed in the law, rather than on the essence, as 
found in the social forces, Thus Prof, Goodnow finds that 
the United States has mainly the “ self-government system ” 
of administration—/. ¢, we have no bureaucratic class, 
This is true legally, but not in reality. For on: account of 
“the political machine,” which (as Curtis eloquently show- 
ed) is based on “ the spoils system,” we have in reality “ the 
. professional system” predominating, in that we have a vast and 
venal bureaucratic class in the professional politicians, We 
have a bureaucracy without its advantages of efficient and 
economical administration. 

Prof. Goodnow unhappily seems to belong to that numer- 
ous class of scientific writers who think that any literary 
adornment would detract from the dignity of their work. 
Nevertheless, the book is one of which the author, Colum- 
bia a and, indeed, Americans generally, may well be 
proud, 





‘* An Island Garden ’’ 
By Celia Thaxter. Illustrated by Childe Hassam. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


VISITORS TO THE PICTURE EXHIBITIONS for the last three 
or four years have been attracted by many little paintings 
which, they found on i spection, owed their blue to the sea, 
their russet to ledges of sunburnt rock, their green to rank 
grass and their red to poppies, hollyhocks, or other garden 
flowers run wild, These impressions were all from an island 
i situate in Appledore, on the Isles of Shoals, and be- 
onging to Mrs, Celia Thaxter. They were from the brush of 
Mr, Childe Hassam, who delights in painting crowds of flow- 
ers or of men, The maker of the garden and the painter 
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have now produced a book about it. Mr. Hassam’s sketches, 
reproduced in colors, decorate the chapter-headings and 
open vistas between the pages, The owner, brown as a 
berry, stands, surrounded by bloom, in the frontispiece ; two 
pink-and-white poppy-petals lie on the title-page ; carnations, 
pansies, nasturtiums, poppy-pods, sweet-peas and other like 
creatures are scattered about in vignettes, or appear proudly 
in full-page plates as they grow in the garden, or as they are 
arranged in a color symphony in the living-room. The text 
tells all about them, from the point of view of not a lover but 
aworshipper of flowers. Nothing more pagan in its vener- 
ation of natural beauty has ever been penned than the au- 
thor’s description of an altar of living flowers erected before 
an icon of flowers dead and gone. One may smile over this 
and other passages, but there is plainly no affectation about 
them ; in the Isles of Shoals we seem to be back again with 
Philetas in his island garden. 

The marigold was the first object of adoration to Mrs, 
Thaxter. She “worshipped like any Parsee” its fire-colored 
flowers, But one cannot expend one’s religion in this fash- 
ion without becoming a polytheist. The person “who en 
ters this worid with a passion for flowers in his soul” finds 
a host of claimants, each requiring its share of devotion, 
The flowers are no more jealous than the gods of Greece, 
The religion of the marigold makes room for that of the 

oppy ; and the gillyflower, the dahlia and many others 
co their shrines and their cults. We may learn from Mrs, 
Thaxter what are the observances proper to each, and when 
and how they are to be paid; what offerings of manure will 
be acceptable ; what ill-omened slugs, worms and plant-lice 
are obnoxious to the divinities, and how they are to be exor- 
cised, There are particular hours for particular ceremonies 
that will not be efficacious at other times, Thus, poppies 
must be cut with the dew on them, and salt must be laid 
around certain plants at night to ward off evil influences, 
The book is a new and delightful version of the “ Works and 
Days,” and the author herself the last in line of those “ priest- 
esses with the flower” who appear on so many old-world 
sculptured slabs, The wild flowers get some attention, too, 
The shad-bush, wild cherry, wild currant, anemones, violets, 
and apparently all the commoner sorts, grow on Appledore. 
The birds that visit the island are noted, most of them as 
being destroyers of plants. Toads and frogs, which are 
useful to the flowers, have been imported from the mainland. 
A white bat has been seen there. The color-printing and 
the gone appearance of the volume are all that can be de- 
sired, 





‘* Life on the Lagoons’’ 
By H. F. Brown. Second Edition. Macmillan & Co. 

THE TRAVELLER who flies through Venice shod with Mer- 
cury’s winged shoes would hardly dream that he is doing in- 
sult, not to a city, but to an empire, a republic, a vast com- 
monwealth spread out over lagoons one hundred and sixty 
geographical miles in extent, and shaped like a crescent 
moon, Over this and much more space Venice in one sense 
extends her picturesque wings: a knot of many-colored 
islands nucleated just where sea, river and sandy dunes 
combine in a site admirable for defence and beauty, a monu- 
ment of the eternal struggle of wind, water and swamp, over- 
looked by the glorious Julian Alps, rounded Euganean hills 
and the Dolomites of Tyrol. The ever-sweeping sea curves 
round the great Romanesque arch of the north Adriatic 
shore, and rushes with life-giving tides through the fort’ of 
the streaming lagoons, thus keeping the waters perpetually 
pure and ebbing and flowing alternately through the streets 
of the amphibious city, a the great water-common- 
wealth of Venetia grew up, which should have taken not 
San Marco but sea-born Aphrodite and her doves as patron 
saint. The Venetians are true Greeks in their love of the 
water, and Aphrodite-born in their love of splendor and 
voluptuousness, A fascinating mixture of Orient and Occi- 
dent is revealed in Venice’s architecture, her dress, customs 
and religious pomp : all Orientals are water-loving, and ab- 
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lution is the very key-note of Venetian life. The shimmer 
of radiant water is all over her buildings, her paintings, her 

jazzas and palaces and church interiors, and the most 
esc of sunsets have from time immemorial bloomed u 
out of her lagoons. So sympathetic a student of her loveli- 
ness as Mr, Brown is not often found, a man who has Vene- 
tianized himself to his finger-tips and is deep-dyed by life- 
long residence with Venetian poetry and association. He 
feels all the subtle charm of the place, and knows her gon- 
dolas and gondoliers, her prisons and canals, her gossipping 
women and poetic men so well, that their story runs delight- 
fully from his pen, and he brings before us a Venice such as 
we had not even dreamed of. 

This second edition shows the ready appreciation which 
his charming book has found—a book so different from the 
chattering, statistical guide-book and the hurried tourist 
sketches to which we have been used. It tells us all about 
how the gondoliers live, and about their very peculiar and 
profitable banking institutions ; how the innumerable boat- 
ferries across the numerous canals are managed; the pic- 
turesque courting, marrying and baptismal ceremonies of the 
Venetians ; the building of the gondola, the painting of the 
lovely lateen sails that sparkle like great painted dragon-flies 
on the sunlit waters of the Adriatic; All Soul’s day in Ven- 
ice ; the ceremonies of state and the gorgeous processions 
and illuminated boat festas of the year; and the recent very 
necessary repairs to the Ducal Palace, to prevent it from 
sinking by its own superincumbent weight into the slime, A 
very interesting chapter is devoted to the doves of San Marco, 

opular superstitions, folk-lore and poetry ; and an historical 
introduction informs the reader how this wonderful water- 
republic grew up on its score of isles and was at last dissolved 
by Napoleon, nearly a century ago. Hellas seemed repro- 
duced on a finer scale in this semi-Orientalized, sensuous 
commonwealth, whose Titians and Tintorettos and Bellinis 
might well be placed over against Zeuxis and Phidias and 
Praxiteles, 





‘¢ The Story of Margredel’’ 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THERE Is A STORY of Brigham Young at a performance of 
“The Lady of Lyons,” attended by all his numerous wives, 
When the agony was piled on high, the Mormon patriarch 
arose and left the theatre in high dudgeon, followed by his 
spouses, “I won't stand such a blanked row being made 
about one woman,” he exclaimed. Now, the author of 
“ The Story of Margrédel” has avoided this emphatic criti- 
cism, for he seeks to interest us in the emotions and senti- 
mental histories of no less than five women—and all within 
the narrow compass of two hundred and fifty duodecimo 

ages. Personally, not coming from Salt Lake City, we are 
inclined to think that in this too great a tax is put upon the 
imagination of a casual reader, sat although we are informed 
that the booklet is attracting considerable attention, we do 
not imagine that the author invites the same study of 
his lucubration which is the zest of a Browning Club’s intel- 
lectual gymnasia. It may be premised, then, that such a 
diffusion of interest is not art. However, although the au- 
thor does not sign his name, there is no reason to be ashamed 
of this morsel of genealogy. 

It purports to be the fireside history of a Fifeshire family, 
and recounts the descent of an inheritable curse upon sev- 
eral generations. If this is a theme for literature as ancient 
as the Greek tragedies, its treatment in the present story is 
both placid and Scotch. The Oliphants of Kirkcaldy were 
men of fatal fascination. They might gs pe in the trade 
of their seafaring burgh, sit high at the table of the town coun- 
cil, get as drunk as the baillie at the meeting of the Croco- 
dile Club; but their women died as early as the good children 
in the Sunday-school books, and quite as inevitably. As we 
read of such dread masculine influence, we wonder that it has 
remained for this enlightened age to suggest the “ three gene- 
rations of single women” as the solution of the woman ques- 
tion. But “The Story of Margrédel” is almost the realization 
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of that panacea, for there is no marriage nor giving in marriage 
in Kirkcaldy after the second chapter. In sendin one 
sighs for a ——— like a lover, if only to give point to the 
wooing—yea, one hopes as benevolently as did King Louis 
the Great when he shipped the mothers of Canada across 
the seas, But we believe that at page 249 there were no 
Oliphants left whatsoever, except an old, dried bachelor to 
speak the epilogue. Our author is as implacable as Herod 
of the Egyptians, for either he tired of his creations, or else 
could not solve the plot. The Muse stalks through the last 
chapter like the driver of the dead-cart in De Foe, shouting 
grewsomely, “ Bring forth your dead!” We do not like this 
sort of thing, and “ The Story of Margrédel” is marred by 
it. There are passages quick with observation of life, and 
playful with humor of the best kind, but they shrink to 
merest episodes because there needs must be a plot, We 
are inclined to agree with Mr. Bayes, in the play, in a gene- 
ral disregard of plots. “ What a devil is a plot good for but 
to bring in fine things,” says that worthy ; and if this author 
will observe his wisdom, and give us a gentle, meandering, 
witty novel like those of his countrywoman, Miss Ferrier, as 
we believe he could do, we may await his further work in 
pleasant anticipation. 





Prof. Orr’s Kerr Lectures 
The —— a of in and the ~wwsted ae og ted yA the Pye ie 
tion: Being t. err Lectures fort I. ‘ames Orr, A.D. F. 
Randolph e Co. A sets he 

IT HAS BEEN SAID that what the ordinary man wants is a 
working hypothesis by which to justify to himself the facts of 
existence, The Germans would call this hypothesis a man’s 
Weltanschauung, and that is what the Rev. Dr, Orr has tried to 
indicate by the phrase, “ View of God and the World,” We 
do not find fault with the lecturer because he presents a sys- 
tem, for he knows, and the reader knows, that system is sub- 
jective, System is the author's way of grouping his ideas, 
and the reader’s way of apprehending the same, Dr, Orr 
takes the Christocentric method of looking at theological 
thoughts, Just now the Christocentric theology is in vogue, 
and no doubt with proper cause, since, according to the New 
Testament, Jesus is God manifest in the Flesh: he who hath 
seen Jesus hath seen the Father; and it is through Jesus 
that we must have access to the Father; nevertheless, we 
complain when this truth is stated in a dry, abstract, non- 
ethical manner. Now, as in all days, it is needful to remem- 
ber that our theology is as our thought of God is. If we 
believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, it is because it assures 
us that fellowship is the Divine, the highest life. If we be- 
lieve in the Immanence of God, we then see that the world 
is spiritualized, that its’ forces are divine factors in the pro- 
cess of salvation, If we believe in Jesus, it is as the manifes- 
tation of the humane nature of God, and because we see that 
the saving life of Jesus was not mechanical, but moral, and not 
moral in merely a formal and individual way, but, being given 
for all men, it is organic, and enters into the life of mankind. 
In some such way as this theology must be connected with 
sociology. Thus will sociology be rescued from the mire of 
soulless economics, and theology brought down from regions 
above the moon, Then the men of the world will begin to 
understand what message theology has for the world, 

Dr. Orr writes as a theologian, and his book is for theo- 
logians, We might go farther and say that he is a scientific 
theologian. His work is at once systematic and apologetic, 
By him, with his system, the Weltanschauung is surveyed 
in the traditional and ic manner, Indeed, the 
work is almost deserving of the epithet “reactionary.” The 
author has made himself so thoroughly familiar with the 
results of recent rationalistic theology in Germany, that he 
has revolted. Yet he is more just to the school of Ritschl 
than are Stahlin and most of the conservative critics. It is 
true that the Ritschlian school is dividing, as did the Tubin- 

en school and others which have preceded it, But the 
Ritschlians introduced the ethical ienigsse into 
Christian theology in such a way that it most powerf 


y has 
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affected modern religious thought and activities. The ad- 
herent of traditional theology will find this work a transition 
to the newer views—a transition so tentative and cautious, 
that no one will be scared. For our own part, we value 
chiefly the apologetic portion of this book, It is there that 
Dr. Orr’s wide reading and personal acquaintance with ration- 
alistic theology, in particular with German rational theology, 
come to the front. Point by point the writer compares these 
rational writers’ ideas with the corresponding position taken 
in his own system, This constitutes the apologetic part of his 
work, Wecan think of no other book which comprehends 
so wide a scope of criticism of German rational theology. 
The titles of the lectures may convey something of the char- 
acter of the book, They are “The Christian View of the 
World in General,” “The Christian View and its Alterna- 
tives,” “The Theistic Postulates of the Christian View,” 
“The Postulate of the Christian View of the World in Re- 
gard to Nature and Man,” “ The Postulate of the Christian 
View in Regard to the Sin and Disorder of the World,” 
“The Incarnation of God in Christ,” “ Higher Concept of 
God Involved in the Incarnation—The Incarnation and the 
Plan of the World,” “The Incarnation and the Redemption 
from Sin” and “ The Incarnation and Human Destiny.” 





Poetry and Verse 


A THREE-ACT COMEDY, entitled ‘‘ The Humors of the Court,” 
together with a score of lyrical pieces, represent the contents of 
the English Mr. Robert Bridges's recent volume of poems. The 
play, founded on two Spanish comedies—one by Fahieree: the 
other by Lope,—is excellently written and pleasant to read, and is 
literary rather than dramatic. Readers who are familiar with Mr. 
Bridges’s past poetical work will, we believe, turn to the lyrics in 
the volume first, for it is as a writer of brief and exquisitely wrought 
lyrical poems that the author is best known ; and while they will look 
in vain to find anything so perfect and charming as some of the 
things in his “ Shorter Poems,” they will nevertheless discover several 
poems such as Mr, Bridges alone knows how to write—poems like 
“ Nightingales,” “ North Wind in October” and “ The Garden in 
tember.” The best poem is a piece of dialect verse entitled 

“A Villager.” (Macmillan & Co.)—-THE VERSES in “ Aimer, 
Souffrir et Croire,” by Mélanie Scheler, are in a minor key, sad, 
plaintive, tinged with the disenchantment that age brings. They 
are not notes of revolt; on the contrary, their tenor is found.in the 
three words of the title, and their tendency is almost fatalistic, 
notwithstanding the writer’s deep religious feeling. The bitterness 
and the suffering are those of an uneventful life, circumscribed by 
the walls of home and the bonds of the family, and the faith, one 
cannot hel reams is but a poor and weak staff whereon to lean 
under the blows of life. (Brussels: Parent & Cie.) ——‘‘ SPRING’S 
IMMORTALITY, and Other Poems” is by Mr. Mackenzie Bell, who 
dedicates his work in a very gracious manner to Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. Mr, Bell's verse is unpretentious and agree- 
able ; it is nearest to poetry when descriptive of nature. (Ward, 
Lock, Bowden & Co.) 





AN ATTRACTIVE- LOOKING VOLUME is Mr. Ernest Francisco Fen- 
ollosa’s “‘ East and West, and Other Poems,”’ but its contents are 
not a little bewildering. The preface is a veritable labyrinth of 
a It is written, we infer, to explain somewhat of the 

I = bo the main poem, which the author delivered before the 

hi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard in 1892, but it is almost comic 
in its pomposity. Mr. Fenollosa has a considerable command of 
rhymes and metres, and evidently has a pet theory or two regard- 
ing the relations of poetry to music. Take, for example, these 


lines from the beginning of Part IV.: “The Present Meeting of 
East and West” :— 


‘* For we hunt, for we grope for the phantoms of hope, 
And we blow a wild Kise to the scoffing abyss;— 
Not for gold;—for we're told that’s the curse of the bold! 
Not for love;—she's a fool that we read of in school ! 
Then for fame ?—Not a bit! It’s as hollow as wit! 
But we hunt, and we hunt all the same. It’s a game! 
It's for madness of blood that we ride on the flood, 
And we would, if we could, leap the girdle 
Of the infinite sea like a hurdle!” 


This is a conspicuously spasmodic passage, but it indicates the au- 
thor’s apparent fondness for piling up rhymes and exclamation points, 
at the expense of simplicity and clearness. Among the minor 
poems are a few rather pleasing lyrics, yet one is disposed to smile 
when one reads 
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** So now to you, though far ae 
In song like scented leaf, I pray, 
O press these verses to your heart 
As you would meif I were they!" 


(The italicising is ours.) “ The Discovery of America” is a Sym- 
‘omg at Poem—long unto weariness. With his large vocabulary, 

is knowledge of the metrical Jaws of verse and his unquestionable 
facility, we believe that Mr. Fenollosa might do better were he to 
write more simply, and there is enough of good in this book to 
make us hope that he will try again, but in a different way. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 





A SECOND EDITION of Mrs, Martha Perry Lowe’s “ The Olive 
and the Pine” means that this collection of her poems of Spain and 
New England has enjoyed a success which seldom comes to a vol- 
ume of verse. Nearly all of the are narrative. The author 
is contented to write simply and to tell her stories in such a way as 
to hold the réader’s interest. (D. Lothrop Co..——THE LATE 
Daniel L. Dawson was a man of many accomplishments, one of 
which was the ability to write verse. The trouble with Mr, Daw- 
son’s verse is that it is too often written for some occasion or album 
to be of any generalinterest. There is a Bohemian quality in every- 
thing he wrote, and sometimes this quality is a marring one; but 
that he could do a good thing is shown in the verses entitled 
“ Bombin.” Mr. Dawson was an occasional contributor to Lzf- 
pincott's Magazine, and the poems thereto contributed, together 
with others before unpublished, appear now in a volume called “ The 
Lurker in the Marshes.” (Phila: Rees Welsh & Co.)——THE 
NEWEST COMER into the group of young American poets whose 
volumes have been attractively brought out is the son of the late 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, Mr. William Hamilton Hayne. His 
name is frequently seen in our literary magazines, and most often 
appears under quatrains. It is inthe quatrain that he best succeeds, 
although some of his short lyrics of nature are musical and winning. 
This one, “‘ The Bust of Kronos,” will show how well he knows 
how to imprison a bit of poetic description in four lines :— 


‘* A half-veiled head, a sad, unfurrowed face, 
Titanic power and more than mortal grace; 
Across wan lips and eyes bereft of light 
The awful shadow of unending night.” 


Mr. Hayne is fortunate in his publisher. Nearly all of Mr. Stokes’s 
brood of singers have known what it is to feed upon royalty seed. 
(F. A. Stokes Co.) ‘* WHERE BROOKS GO SOFTLY ” is the title 
of a collection of verses, mostly descriptive of nature, written b 

Mr. Charles Eugene Banks, author of “Quiet Music.” (Chas, H. 
Kerr & Co.) ——“ THISTLE-DOwNn ” is by Mrs. Julia Ditto Sea 
who writes easily and with evident pleasure. The verse is hard 

above the average of the everyday newspaper variety. (Buffalo: 
Peter Paul..——-FROM PHILADELPHIA, bound in a straw-like 
cover, comes “ Created Gold, and Other Poems,” by Henry Hanby 
Hay—the Created Gold being in an inferior kind of blank-verse, 
and the Other Poems in blank-verse and rhyme. (A. Edward 
Newton & Co.) 








INTO ALITTLE BOOK of a hundred pages Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
pies sixty or more of his translations from various Latin poets— 
ucretius, Catullus, Horace, Lucan, Martial, Ovid and a few others. 
The translations are free and smoothly written; at the same time 
they retain something of the spirit and flavor of the originals. The 
translator has been most successful with his selections from Horace 
and Martial, although the average merit of all is high and shows 
Mr. Smith to possess talents other than those for writing charming 
sare Here is one of Martial’s epigrams—* Vitam que faciunt 
eatiorem "—as Mr. Smith renders it :— 


‘* What makes a happy life, dear friend, 
If thou would'st briefly learn, attend. 
An income left, not earned by toil; 
Some acres of a kindly soil; 
The pot unfailing on the fire; 
No lawsuits; seldom town attire; 
Health; strength with grace; a peaceful mind; 
Shrewdness with honesty combined; 
Plain living; equal friends and free; 
Evenings of temperate gaiety; 
A wife discreet, yet blithe and bright; 
Sound slumber, that lends wings to night. 
With all thy heart embrace thy lot, 
Wish not for death and fear it not.” 


A brief and scholarly preface makes for the reader a pleasant intro- 
duction to these *‘ Bay Leaves.” (Macmillan & Co.) 
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New Books and New Editions 

“ SOCIAL PEACE,” by Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz, is a stud 
of the economic development of England during the nineteenth 
century, with special reference to the relations of a and 
employed. It has been translated from the German by Miss C 
Wicksteed. The original work dealt with the moral and political 
aspects of English society as well as with the economic, and we re- 

et that it has not been translated in its entirety, so as to give the 
reader a complete ee ws of English social development. The 
book opens with a brief description of the industrial condition of 
England at the close of the last century, and then on to 
sketch the rise and progress of “the great industry” which came 
into existence in consequence of the introduction of steam power 
and machinery. Notice is then taken of the sharp division of the 
manufacturing population into the two classes of capitalists and la- 
borers, and of the antagonism that er followed therefrom. 
The remainder of the book is in the main a history of the trades- 
unions, and of their relations with the Government on the one 
hand and the employers on the other. Some readers may think 
that Social Antagonism would have been a more appropriate title 
for the book than Social Peace; but the author's thesis is that the 
contest between workmen and their employers is tending to a 
peaceful outcome, partly in consequence of the growth of better 
feeling on both sides, and partly because the workmen are rapidly 
growing in economic knowledge and insight, Even the new 
trade-unionism, so-called, though at first noisy and contentious, is 
now becoming more peaceful and orderly, and Dr. Schulze-Gaever- 
nitz believes that the industrial and social future of England is 
bright with ho He justly remarks that the demand for econom- 
ic and political security is “ only a means to intellectual and moral 
elevation, the demolition of those class distinctions which spring 
from differences of thought and education, and the unfettered de- 
velopment of every human mind”’; and he believes, as we do, that 
the tendency of social life in eee at the present day is towards 
that desirable end. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





VOL, III. of the new edition of “ Pepys’s Diary” is particularly 
interesting, there being much curious and amusing matter in it 
which has been omitted in earlier editions; as, for instance, the 
dozen or more references to Samuel's jealousy of Pembleton, his 
wife’s teacher in dancing. He knows it to be silly and mean, but 
sets it down most truthfully with many self-reproaches, perhaps 
suggested in part by the little flirtations he was carrying on at the 
same time with a certain “ Mrs, Lane” and other women, which he 
never records without a ‘God forgive me!” or “I am heartily 
ashamed, but I do resolve never to do more so,” but on in his 
naughty ways all the same. Piquant illustrations of the manners 
and customs of the day are likewise frequent, with notes of his 
theatre-going, including mention of “ Hamlet,” with eulogies of 
Betterton the actor, and “ Twelfth Night,” which was “ acted well, 
though it be but a silly play, and not related at all to the name or 
day.” The volume has for frontispiece a good reproduction of 
Sir Peter Lely’s portrait of Pepys, and there is also a portrait of 
Sir Samuel Moreland, from a o— in the Pepys collection. 
(Macmillan & Co.——-THE SIXTH volume (Jan.—Dec., 1893) of 
Garden and Forest, edited by Prof. Charles S. ent, has been 
published. This weekly go grows in interest and importance as 
country life develops in America, The dweller in the suburbs 
beautifies his small domain with flowers and plants, and the rich 
have taken to planting and improving in earnest. Garden and 
Forest is what it professes to be: “A Journal of Horticulture, 
Landscape Art and Gardening,” a companion for the amateur 
raiser of flowers as well as for the nursery gardener, the botanist 
and the forester.. (The Garden and Forest Pub. Co.) 


THE islands of the South Sea have always been rng first of 
fascinating conjecture, and then of poetical enterprise, followed by 
daring exploration and ultimate settlement. Coleridge and Poe 
made the antarctic seas forever memorable in their famous works, 
and c glamor has hung over them as over an aqueous 
ise. e “burning question” lately in these remote and 
romantic latitudes has been the “ Kanaka” question, or how to 
re aboriginal laborers to work on the sugar plantations of 
ueensland, where an unpropitious climate made it almost impos- 
sible for white men to work. From 1875 to o-4 oer the system 
was 





was abolished), the author of “ The South slanders and the 
Queensland Labour Trade,” Capt. Wawn, 
work of sailing among the New Hebrides and ad. 
goes and hiring Papuans and Polynesians, | 
to go with him for this purpose to 


in the 


at park gg 


During his man 


Queenslan 
voyages am the volcanic and coral islands, he a seaman’s 
apes in “which wa 
sufficient im 
trated volume 


he entered a multitude of observations deemed 
rtance to be published in the large, coarsely illus- 
ore us. There is no literary merit except truth- 
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fulness and downright sailorlike statement in the book, but it must 
prove a valuable supplemental contribution to the chartography and 
our practical knowledge of those little-known Melanesian seas. se 
the British Admiralty charts of these —— are extremely imper- 
fect, and these notes and comments of a practical seaman will 
prove invaluable in filling up blanks in them. A bitter hostility to 
missionaries and Australian politicians pervades the book, which 
also contains anthropological and ethnographical notes, incidental 
remarks on customs, habits, vegetation and geology, and much cu- 
rious information about the cannibal regions, where so many bish- 
ops and priests of all nationalities have fallen victims to the sav- 
age of the Polynesians, papers and heathenism are the 
inhabitants of these beautiful island Edens, and guile and wile of 


rind sort are the keynote to their social system. (Macmillan & 
0) 





“ THE ENGLISH PEASANT,” by Richard Heath, is a collection 
of sketches and essays which appeared between 1870 and 1884 in 
certain English periodicals, The author began his investigations 
into the condition of the agricultural laborers by a study of the cot- 
tages in which they live, and this so interested him in the subject, 
that he not only studied its historical aspects, but spent much time 
in travelling about the country and conversing with the peasants 
themselves, - The result is the series of pa in this volume, 
which we have found not only interesting but instructive, The 
first article, entitled ‘“‘ The English Via Dolorosa,” is a brief history 
of the peasants’ condition from the time of the Black Death in the 
middle of the fourteenth century to the present day ; and this paper, 
together with the next, on “ The Cottage Homes of England,” gives 
an almost frightful picture of the life the farm laborers lead. Not 
only do they often lack food, but their homes, if so they can be 
called, are sometimes as bad as the worst tenements in the city 
slums, The author's personal observations are confirmed by the 
reports of various government commissions, as well as by the state: 
ments of the peasants themselves; and they showin an almost start- 
ling light the immense gulf between the life the peasants lead and 
the life that men ought to lead. Not the least interesting parts of 
the book are the biographical sketches of William Cobbett and two 
other pe who attained to some prominence in public life ; for 
they show at once what noble characters sometimes appear among 
the poor, and also how their lives are stunted and —e by the 
conditions among which they live. Every reader of this book will 
join in the hope expressed by the author, that better things are in 
store for the English peasant. (The Century Co.) 

In “ FOSTER’S Duplicate Whist,” a history of the game is given, 
with an analysis of its theory and practice, full directions for its 
play by teams of four, eight, six, sixteen, four pairs, six pairs, etc., 
rules of scoring and ar hands, and various other matters 
of importance and interest. The second part of the work treats of 
“ Whist Strategy,” and deals with all the signals and st ms of 
the modern game. It is curious, by the way, to learn from this book 
that “a thorough knowledge of whist hoodoos is considered by some 

layers quite as essential to success as a knowl of the leads,” 

r. Foster has taken some pains to make a collection of these super- 
stitions, which begin with the choice of seats, and include such 
weird rules as the following :—“ If a black deuce is turned, knock 
it with your knuckles before-anyone else touches it. Six times out 
of ten you will secure four or more trumps by so doing”; “ when 
you have a run of bad luck, consider a moment whether it is owing 
to bad play on your part, bad cards or a bad partner. If the first, 
change your game * *; if the second, walk around your chair 
three times * *; if the third, next time you cut for partners, 
wait until your Jonah has drawn his card, and then take the second 
one from it in either direction”; “if your own and your ner’s 
hands never seem to fit each other, examine the grain of the table, 
and, next time you have the choice of seats, sit with the grain.” 
Other superstitions refer to mascots, scarfpins, chair-rungs and 
other things dear to the heart of a gambler, but which, one would 
think, onal find no place in the scientific game of whist. (Bren- 
tano’s.) 





In “ The Court of Louis XV.” and “The Last Years of Louis 
XV.,” M. Imbert de Saint-Amand graphically portrays the life at 
Versailles during the reign of the well-beloved monarch. The 
history of the French Court throughout these sixty years may be 
read in the biographies of the women who bore the left-handed 
sceptre. The author's work, being intended for lar reading, 
necessarily excludes many details which a more exposition 
Sod’ in ephiaing the courly. phase cf. cghanaaieoeaiey i 

the cou 
Readers of caer vehiones ~- A Famous Women Series ment not 
be reminded that the author tells his story with a view to effect. 
He does not seek to trace the causes of existing conditions, but de- 


lights us, rather, with the play of light and shadow upon the sur- 
face. The first volume devotes several chapters to Madame de 
a and closes with the death of the * Good Queen” Marie 

The second volume sketches the court and city at the 
close of Louis’s reign, touching briefly upon the condition of the 
people and their relations with the privileged classes, and introducing 
the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette. Madame Du Barry, the “ won- 
derfully dizened scarlet woman,” is the central figure in the second 
part of the volume, and her death during the Terror is the theme 
of the Epilogue. A rege upon the religious life of the 
epoch is the regularity with which the King’s mistresses closed a 
profligate life with a death-bed repentance. Like their royal para- 
mour, they belonged to that “ numerous class of Christians who 
retain both their vices and their faith.” There are indexes and 
portraits. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





“ Boys AS THEY ARE MADE, and How to Remake Them” is 
the name of a paper, by Mr. Franklin H. Briggs. Its whole bur- 
den is, of course, “ Education,” which is to do away with all vice, 
crime and laziness, according to the modern gospel. 
deen.) ——‘‘ THE PEONS OF THE SOUTH,” by George K. Holmes, 
is an essay on modern economic conditions in the South, especially 
on cotton raising and the new form of slavery which the poverty 
of the region, caused by the war, has forced upon its occupants. 
(Philadelphia: Am. Acad. of Polit. and Social Science.)——** THE 
MAKING OF WISCONSIN, from the Coming of Nicolet to the Close 
of the Civil War,” is a syllabus of a course of six lectures, by Reuben 
G. Thwaites, prepared for the University Extension Department of 
the University of Wisconsin, (Madison, Wis.: Tracy, Gibbs & 
Co.)——"‘ A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE IN 
WISCONSIN,” by Florence Elizabeth Baker, A.B.; “ The Financial 
History of Wisconsin Territory,” by Matthew Brown Hammond, 
M.L., and ** The Significance of the Frontier in American History,” 
by Frederick Jackson Turner, Ph.D., are three papers reprinted 
from the “ Proceedings of the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. (Madison, Wis.)——*AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and Personal Recollections,” by George 
T. Angell, is a book that justifies its title. It contains an account 
of himself and his work by the President of the American Humane 
Education Society. (Boston: American Humane Society..——-THE 
JANUARY NUMBER of the /Journal of Social Science contains the 
transactions of the American Association and the Saratoga papers 
of 1893, on George William Curtis, arbitration, the silver question, 
crime and punishment, socialism and social science, etc. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





Shakespeariana 

EDITED By Dr, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
e in The Atlantic.—In The Atlantic. for January, 
Helen Gray Cone tells us how “ Marina Sings” to the “ forlorn 
Pericles ” in the play that bears his name. To supplement Shake- 
speare’s songs is a rash venture, and generally proves as ridiculous 
as Tupper’s attempt to finish Coleridge’s “ Christabel.” Collins’s 
imitation of the dirge in ‘‘ Cymbeline ” is perhaps the most success- 
ful effort of the kind, although, as Verplanck remarks, “ inferior 
to the original in condensation and characteristic simplicity.” As 
another critic says, ‘“‘‘ To fair Fidele’s y tomb’ is the dirge 
of Collins over Fidele; ‘Fear no more the heat o’ the sun’ is Fi- 
dele’s proper funeral song by her bold dro¢hers.” Miss Cone’s song 
is not out of keeping with the character, and has an Elizabethan 

music in it which is at least a distant echo of Shakespeare. 

“For Falstaff he is Dead,” in the February Aé/antic, by Grace 
McGowan Cooke, is a capital sketch of an old Virginian major who 
was veritably like fat Jack—“ merry, bibulous, ungodly; running 
lies like a public pump; mighty of paunch and short of wind; yet 
withal, in some sense, a lovable creature, by reason of those very 
faults he made no effort to conceal.” It is seldom that a woman 
understands Falstaff so well, and perhaps in this instance the per- 
sonal acquaintance with his living counterpart helped her do it. 


Shakespeare an Aristocrat ?—A correspondent in western Mas- 
sachusetts sends me the following cutting from a Boston paper, and 
asks my opinion of it :— 

“The realists are right about Shakespeare not being the ideal 
poet for a democratic people to take to their heart of hearts, as ex- 
pressing their aspirations and characteristic ideas. Feudalism 
with its pomp and blood and scorn of the people has scarcely any- 
thing in common with our superb experiment of democracy on a 
gigantic scale here in America. There, for instance, in ‘ The Tem- 

t,’ is Ferdinand, the pad son; by nr ee a his life he 
ul—carrying logs i em up. But 

what ‘the scornful dude do but cry gonalniataly to his lente 
thizing Miranda Jane that if he had his own way he 
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‘ would no more endure 
This wooden slavery than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth.’ 


And so it is in every Shakespearean Prep The idea is for the select 


few to live soft, drink deep, love, fight, hunt, and go to pageants, 
all at the expense of the hind or ‘ villain ’—that is, youand me. * * * 
No, Shakespeare is the divinest of poets, so far; his work the most 
=, treasury of 6 (ome y, philosophy and beauty in the world ; 

ut his atmosphere, his sociology, is as foreign to our ideals here in 
America (or in Europe either, for that matter) as is the Mahab- 
harata or the Iliad.” 

So far as the passage in “ The Tempest ” is concerned, I might 
remind the critic that, a moment before, Miranda, whois a princess, 
has offered to take the same “‘ wooden slavery” upon herself. She 
says :— 

. “* If you'll sit down, 

I'll bear your logs the while. Pray, give me that ; 
I'll carry it to the pile.” 
Of course Ferdinand refuses to let her “undergo such dishonor,” 
but she adds :— 
‘* It would become me 
As well as it does you; and I should do it 
With much more ease, for my good will is to it, 
And yours it is against.” 
“ And so it is in every Shakespearian play,” we may say. It‘is the 
personages that speak, not Shakespeare; and even royal and 
princely personages differ. How far we may go in judging the 
poet by his creations is a question which I will not attempt to an- 
swer here. He is the most impersonal of s, and we must be 
cautious in our endeavors to see the “man” in the “ book”; but 
that this can be done to a certain extent I firmly believe. 

Shakespeare in London —\ see by English journals that 
“ Twelfth Night” reached its hundredth performance at Daly's 
theatre in London on the roth of April; and that evening was 
made a special occasion in Ada Rehan’s honor, This is a 
run than the play ever had before in London since John Manningham 
saw it at the Middle Temple Hall on the 2nd of February, 1601-2; 
and it is safe to say that it never had such a run anywhere else. 


A Boston Baby in Tragedy.—\ cut the following from a local 
newspaper report of a miscellaneous performance in Boston a few 
days ago:—" A a in the — of an exponent of Shakespeare 
was little four-year-old Baby Guildford, who gave the sleep-walk- 
ing scene from ‘ Macbeth’ in a realistic fashion.” 





A Query ae Accent in Shakespeare.—A correspond- 
ent in Western New York writes :— 

“Will you kindly tell me how the best modern intrepreters of 
Shakespeare would distribute the accent in reading the lines which 
are given below ? 

‘See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue’ 
—[‘ Hamlet,’ i. 3. 59]. 
‘ Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death’ 
—{Id, i. 4. 47]. 
atience' 
uch Ado,’ v, 1. 280]. 
‘ Are now'to have no successive degrees’ 
—[‘Measure for Measure,’ ii. 2 98]. 
Would you give the modern pronunciation of the words italicized, 
thus sacrificing the music of the lines, or would you pronounce the 
words as they were doubtless accented in Shakes "s day, pre- 
serving the melody of the lines, but by a pronunciation quite obso- 
lete at the present time?” 

I believe that we should pronounce the words in all cases as the 
metre requires, We have no right to change Shakespeare's verse 
into prose merely because the pronunciation of certain words has 
changed since his day, The best actors and readers put the ac- 
cent on the second syllable of character and canonized in the lines 
quoted above, and elsewhere when.the measure requires it. Suc- 
cessive should here be accented on the first syllable. Patsence is a 
trisyllable in the line quoted, as in two other lines (10, 19) in the 
same scene and in several other instances in the plays, There are 
hundreds of similar instances of the lengthening of words in which 
# or eis followed by another vowel; like actzon, complexion, sol- 
dier, valiant, ocean, carriage, etc. The rhyme, no less than the 
eee, sometimes requires this; as in Milton’s “ Hymn on the 

ativity ” :— 


* I know not how to pray your 
—[' 


‘* But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth degan. 
The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kiss'd, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean,” 
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Some critics have strangely said that we should make ocean a tri- 
syllable in a case like this, where the rhyme demands it, but not 
where there is no rhyme ; as in the “ Merchant of Venice,” i. 1, 8: 
“ Your mind is tossing on the ocean.” But ‘ow 4 should we be more 
careful to preserve the rhyme than the rhythm? For myself I 
would sacrifice the former rather than the latter, but I see no rea- 
son for sacrificing either. It is to be regretted that this lengthen- 
ing of words for the sake of the metre is disregarded by the great 
majority of actors and readers, though, as I have said, they gener- 
ally conform to'Shakespeare’s accent where it varies from that of 
our day. Of course the extra syllable should be lightly touched— 
barely enough to satisfy the measure. It is to be noted that in 
Shakespeare, though I think that no writer on the subject has 
called attention to the fact, these lengthened words are generally 
more or less emphatic, which makes it easier to dwell upon them. 
Indeed, this often seems to render the emphasis more effective. 





Thomas W. Ludlow 


IN THE DEATH of Thomas W. Ludlow, last week, at the Lud- 
low homestead in Yonkers, N. Y., Hellenic studies and the science 
of archeology met with a severe loss, Although this scholar was 
only thirty-eight years of age, his name had already attained mark- 
ed distinction. Three ears ago the promise for the future was 
cut short by an attack off the serious lung trouble which resulted ulti- 
mately in his death. A visit to Spain and a stay in Southern Euro 
failed to give any lasting benefit. He continued his literary work, 
however, almost to the last of the short life as invalid that was 
granted him. Mr. Ludlow was a Harvard graduate, and in 1884 
received the degree of A.M. from Columbia College, He held for 
two years an editorial position on The Evening Telegram, and 
was for a time in charge of the foreign cable department of the 
New York Herald. He then became associated on the editorial 
staff of “‘ The Century Dictionary,” in the archeological depart- 
ment, and =e himself up to this work with untiring devotion un- 
til its completion. He was a frequent contributor to literary peri- 
odicals and classical journals, and was an active or honorary mem- 
ber of many learned bodies, especially archeological societies, both 
abroad and in America, But particularly will his name be con- 
nected with the Secretaryship of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, which he held from the date of its foundation in 
1882; and in the success of this school his heart was wrapped up. 
Scholarly in his attainments, gentle and refined in .his manners, 
modest and retiring in his disposition, Mr. Ludiow won the affec- 
tionate regard of all whocame in close contact with him. He 
leaves many friends to sympathize with the wife, young children 
and relatives that he leaves behind. 

Among the many archeological and literary societies of which 
he was a member are the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard, the 
Hellenic Society of London, the Association pour l'Encourage- 
ment des Etudes Grecques of Paris, the Archeological Society of 
Athens, the Archzological Institute of America, the Dante Society 
of Cambridge and the Harvard Club of New York. 





The Lounger 


Mr. HOWELLS HAS begun in the May Harper's what promises 
to be a most delightful series of li reminiscences, I may 
say frankly that I prefer Mr. Howells as a New England rather 
than as an Altrurian traveller. Speaking of Harper's reminds me of 
“Trilby.” Have you ever noticed what an important part eye- 
brows play in Du Maurier’s faces? No matter how small the face, 
the eyebrow stands out as the most characteristic feature. 

*-_ * * 


~ MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS has been interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Hera/d, who wanted to know what he thought of 
literary men as playwrights. Mr. Matthews replied at length, and 
the gist of his reply was that a literary man might write a _— 
play, but that literary merit is of secondary importance, From 
what I have seen of successful plays, I should say that literary 
merit counts for nothing. Mr. Matthews wound up his interview 
by saying that Ibsen is in his opinion the greatest dramatist of the 
nineteenth century. And yet, only a few lines before that he said 
that a play, to be g° , must be a “play for oxo ll Is 
“Ghosts” a play for players? Is “The Master Builder” a play 
for players? I should hardly think so. I have always been told 
that action was of more value to a play than dialogue. What ac- 
tion is there in “‘ The Master Builder,” except the fall of Solness 
from the le, and I doubt whether that could be produced upon 
the stage wi ified effect. 1 think that it will be generally ad- 
mitted, as Mr. thews admits, that is th 


e est 
Tho didlogue is ever lived, and "s plays are all action. 
e is there, too, but, as Mr. Matthews says, they could 
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be “ played before a deaf and dumb asylum, and the cen would 
understand them.” Would they understand Ibsen? I k not.\ 


7. * * 


In HIS ARTICLE in the April Century, Mr. W. H. Bishop would 
lead the reader to suppose that the stories published in this column 
and elsewhere concerning the attractions of the abandoned farms 
of New England were written with a rose-colored pen. He inti- 
mates that the abandoned farms worth having are not cheap, and 
that the cheap ones have gone up in price since the Lounger sang 
their praises. Much as I should like to believe this statement, 
cannot do so in the face of facts. Mr. Bishop 2 Er of one farm 
in particular that I p24 of, as having gone up po from $1500 
to $2500. I regret for the sake of the owner that I am obliged to 
say that this is not true. The farm can still be had for $1500. It 
consists of sixty or seventy acres, with a good two-story double 
house and outbuildings’ on it, a beautifully wooded hillside, a trout 
stream and an inexhaustible spring of delicious water, No, Mr, 
Bishop, the abandoned farm is neither a delusion nor a snare. In 

roof of this I have a letter from a New Yorker, a member of the 

layers-Club, who wrote to me some weeks ago to ask whether I 
could put him in the way of seeing some of these wonderful aban- 
doned farms. I gave him the address of the poet to whom Mr, 
Bishop alludes in his article, and only a few days received a 
letter from him in which he says :—‘‘ My dear Lounger ; I feel that 
I am under a debt to you that I can do nothing more than acknowl- 
edge, and I do so most gratefully. * * * Iam delightfully set- 
tled on a farm of twenty-eight acres, in a charming old colonial 
farm-house, with a brawling stream not twenty rods from the 
house, and an orchard and good-sized garden, to say nothing of 
plenty of ground for a good golf-course, all for $200 a year ! ith 
many more just such places to be had within an hour or two 
of - York, why does anybody stay in town?” 

* * * 


A WELL-KNOWN NEW YORK PUBLISHER, who has been an 
“abandoned farmer” for the past three or four years, with his 
place so near the city that he comes in and out every day, told me 
that, in the course of an hour’s drive only last week, he passed 
eight abandoned farms that could be bought for a song. Some of 
them had excellent houses on them, with. streams of water and 
everything that goes to make country life so pleasant in the sum- 
mer time, This publisher, by the way, lives on his farm winter 
and summer, and finds ghat he was never in better health, He 
gets a change of air and quiet nights for —- , and has time to 
enjoy his family. The servant question, which is the difficult one 
in the country during the winter months, he has solved by employ- 
ing Hungarians, whom he has found to be industrious and trust- 
worthy. I have always contended that publishers and authors can 
live where they please and have a good time. It is only the un- 
happy editor whose nose is always at the grindstorie, 

*- * * 


ALTHOUGH THERE HAVE BEEN a great many book auctions 
during the past fall and winter, Mr, Bangs tells me that none of 
them has been owing to the hard times. No book-collectors have 
been so pinched by the-stringency in the money-market that 
have felt obliged to sell out their libraries, All that have been sold 
at Mr. Bangs's auction-rpoms have been sold to close estates, and 
would have been brought under the hammer even in the best of 
times, For the books that have been sold, good prices have been 
given, all of which goes to show that, while Coe may be a 
to some people, they are necessaries to others; oak people 
have necessaries even in hard times, 

oes 

MR. THEODORE STANTON writes from Paris to a friend in 
America :—‘“ I see by a cablegram that Albert Rhodes has died 
in New York. Do you know much, on your side of the Atlantic 
of his career on this side? He ably represented his country abroad 
both in the diplomatic and consular services, and, as usual, was more 
than once maltreated by the State Department. While Consul at 
Rouen he suddenly learned, shrough the newspapers, that he had 
been transferred to Germany. He had just been made, 
French Government; a member of the Legion of Honor, and had 
also gone to the expense of fitting up a new apartment at the Nor- 
man capital, when this disgrace—for so it was naturally regarded 
by his col es of the consular corps at Rouen—was inflicted 
upon him. Rhodes wasa clever writer. Besides his publications 
in America, he was the author of books and — articles 
which first saw light in Europe. He was one of the few 
American contributors to the famous Revue des Dene ited 
His nouvelle which appeared in the number of that periodical for 


‘Jan 15, 1879, was entitled ‘Un V Sentimental. sur les 
fonds de fous: About two saviuae ts brought out here in 


in French, a delightful little story, whose title escapes 
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me, 
had 


which was highly complimented by the French critics. He 
acquired an donalnat mastery of the French language, which 
spoke with much fluency and almost no accent. He was on 
diy terms with the Orleans Princes and with the Waddingtons, 
Mme. Blanc was one of his literary advisers. He was a bril- 
talker, and if his comments on men and things were some- 
times tinged with malice, the wit and eriginality of the language 
took away the sting. After he retired from the Elberfeld consulate 
in 1885, Mr. Rhodes resided in the Hétel Continental, Paris, and, 
though seen but little in the American colony, always attended the 
tinction at the United-States Minister's,” , 


aH 





London Letter 


REPLYING TO THE TOAST OF THE EVENING at last night’s 
dinner of the Dramatic and Musical Club, Mr. Sydney Grundy re- 
marked that the theatre is now suffering from a plethora of problem- 
drama, Those who res Mr, Grundy and his work (and who 
does not ?) will be unwilling to sup that the passing sneer was 
directed towards the one play which is universally acknowledged to 
be the play of the year, despite the cheap criticism of a certain 
school that is inclined to lay down laws of the drama with a confi- 
dence only equalled by its absolute ignorance of all its elements. 
And if it was not “ The Second Mrs, Tanqueray” that Mr. Grundy 
meant, he was presumably thinking of just such a play as that produc- 
ed at the Haymarket this week, to which, too, I have already made 
allusion—Miss Fletcher's “ Mrs. Lessingham.” Our first dramatic 
critic has said, I believe, that he read the MS. of “Mrs. Les- 
singham” months before Mrs, Tanqueray appeared; but it is 
nonetheless a contribution to the glowing woman question—a 

uestion which has been flickering much longer than it has blazed ; 
or was not Mrs, Tanqueray written a long time before it was pro- 
duced, and did not “ The Heavenly Twins” «show rounds of the 
publishers? But “ Mrs, Lessingham ” is a disappointment. After 
all our ex tion, it somewhat hangs fire. It advances us no 
further than “ The Profligate” ; and it is obvious from its first 
act, The authoress bowed on Saturday to a very kindly audience, 
but nobody was convinced, Miss Elizabeth Robins, after a nerv- 
ous start, settled down into a consistent, if somewhat ecstatic, 
study of a neurotic woman; Mr. Hare was, as always, finished, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, as generally, earnest and impressive. But 
the shot proved a blank cartridge, and we have yet to find our 
woman tist. When she comes, she will probably nof try to 
portray her own sex. For, if there is one thing that woman does 
not understand, it is woman. 

Mr. Theodore Watts has long been an enigma to the student of 

ry. For years he has enjoyed an unquestioned reputation as a 
sonneteer, but his work is exceptionally elusive. Not a single vol- 
ume of verse stands to his name in the catalogue of the British 
Museum : his sonnets have appeared in periodicals only, principally 
in The Athenaeum, to the critical columns of which he is a regular 
contributor, From time to time it has been rumored that Mr, 
Watts was really going to give to the ag his collected work at 
last ; from time to time the literary public has been disappointed. 
Having started upon a legal career, Mr, Watts has for many years 
Guied a house at Putney with Mr. Swinburne, to whom he has 
been a constant adviser, and with whom he has doubtless discuss- 
ed all the literary movements of the younger world around them. 
And now, at last, The Pines is to send forth a volume #o¢ by the 
author of “ Atalanta in Calydon.” Mr. Watts has been persuaded 
to collect his poems, which will be printed at the Kelmscott Press 
by Mr. William Morris, and are to see the light of the bookseller’s 
window very shortly. Presumably the volume will be a costly one; 
but most lovers of poetry, I think, will contrive to get it upon their 

kshelves. 


ue — which Soring the last ro weeks Lge wm making cyl 
it steady progress into r tion, is “ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” by 
Mr, Percy White, It is a ae, very acute, clever and subtly hu- 
morous, of the common snob; and nothing better in this line 
has been done since Thackeray pilloried the snobs of his day. 
Mr. White must be nearly forty, but this is a first novel. He 
has hitherto been too busily ya in journalism to give his 
time to creative work. He is the editor and (I believe) proprietor 
of Public jon, a. weekly paper which is really the legitimate 
father of Mr. Stead’s Review of Reviews. In person Mr. White is 
tall and of a military appearance; indeed, his chief pastime is 
f , of which art he is a distinguished exponent. He is greatly 
p by the success of his story and is not likely to give u 
the line of fiction now that he has made so sound a start. tf 
his vg has not already found its way to America, it is not likely 
to be far behind this letter. For in London people are beginning 
to talk about him a 3g deal. 

The new story by Mr. E. F. Benson, ‘“‘ The Rubicon,” is receiving 
a rather severe treatment at the hands of the critics. How far its 
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sale will live down the press opinions is a matter for the future to 
decide, but it is some time since a prominent work received so 
genuine a “ dressing down.” Meanwhile, people are amusing them- 
selves by identifying the characters in “ Marcella ”—rather a thank- 
less task, one would think; and one critic claims to have traced 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee, Mr, Champion, Mr. Morris, Mr. Keir Hardie 
and Mr. Walter Crane among the prominent figures. This sort of 
thing is rather poor fun: if a story is worth anything, it ought to 
pore to borrow nothing from the excitement of a missing-word puz- 
zle. And apropos of new books, it is surely some survival of an 
outworn Paganism that has prompted Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
the owners of the second-largest circulating-library in England, to 
decline to issue Mr. George Moore’s “ Esther Waters ” to their sub- 
scribers. Mr. Moore, it is true, was a very young man once, and 
wrote just such things as the very young men and women of fiction 
are writing now ; but the past is past, and the new novel is essentially 
moral and strenuously healthy. It is extraordinary—almost in- 
credible—that it should be treated in this cavalier fashion. 

Our American cousins, who have just given us back our own and 
only Ellen Terry, should be interested to hear that that lady has 
found a new relation to welcome her to England. On Sunday last 
Miss Ellen Terry became a grandmother! It seems impossible! 
I wonder, did ever sprightly lady, boasting so remote a posterity, 
play éngénues before et on Saturday we are all looking forward 
to greet her again as Marguérite. A 2m gs on David Gar- 
rick, from the pen of the well-known critic, Mr. Joseph Knight, is 

romised shortly. The book aims at being a selection from the 
 asssacg facts about the great actor’s life, rather than a compendium 
of new notes and unconsidered trifles. It will bring out the prin- 
cipal scenes and leading crises in his career, and will contain an 
etched portrait after Gainsborough. 

There was a report current yesterday that Mr. and Mrs, Rudyard 
Kipling had arrived in London ; but as yet, I believe, none of their 
friends have set eyes on them. For some time London has been 
hoping for the chance of giving them a hearty welcome; and, if 
the rumor prove true, they will not be left long to their retire- 
ment. 

On Monday 7he Yellow Book is to come out; and on that even- 
ing the editors and contributors, supported by their wives and 
friends, will dine together, to inaugurate the new career, at a little 
hotel in Soho, A lively party is promised, and I shall hope to have 
more to say of the evening’s entertainment in my next letter. 
Meanwhile, the new quarterly is on many lips; the editors are be- 
ing liberally interviewed ; and everything looks rosy for the first 
a ance, 

r ONDON, April 13, 1894. 


Boston Letter 


THOUGH MUCH HAS ALREADY been written about the late 
Francis Parkman, much more that is new and interesting can still 
be recorded, for the very character and difficulty of his work gave 
strange romance to his life. This fact is well illustrated by the 
Memoir prepared for the Massachusetts Historical Society, of 
which Dr, Parkman was a member, by the Rev. Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham, the liberal clergyman and author of religious books. 
As this Memoir has reached only the members of the iety, 1 am 
going to pick out a few points of especial interest for Crztic read- 
ers. Mr. Frothingham had access to Parkman’s diary, and thus 
had peculiar means for enlarging his information. He finds from 
these personal records that the historian had a great love for pict- 
ures, as was shown by his visit to the different galleries, an indif- 
ference to music, of which he never said a word, and a comparative 
indifference to architecture, which impressed him mainly by its vast- 
ness and general grandeur of effect. For instance, at Naples he was 
more interested in the comic theatres than in the grand theatre. He 
said little of the great Museum and nothing of the great Bay. 
From Naples he went to Rome, but was not mee impressed 
with anything there. In his diary he recorded :—*“I would not 
give a —— for all the churches and ruins in Rome, at least such 
are my sentiments at present. There is an unbounded sublimity 
in the Colosseum by moonlight—that cannot be denied. St. Peter's, 
too, is a miracle in its way. But I would give them all for one 
horseback ride among the Apennines.” Crowds, it seems, always 
interested him, and, being without any prejudices of a social kind, 
he tried to get at the heart of the common people. 

But I am wandering from my description of the Memoir. Mr. 
Frothingham, speaking of Parkman’s school days, says that the 
future historian used to amuse himself at that period with versify- 
ing stories of heroic achievements, which seemed to have a great 
fascination for him ; thus he threw into rhyme “ The Tournament ” 
from Scott's “ Ivanhoe,” afterwards using it for school declama- 
tion; some portions of the “ Aineid” of were treated in the 
same way. Regarding the misfortune w befell him in his 
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junior college year and compelled him to go to Europe, no one, 


says Mr. Frothingham, knows exactly its nature. Some say that it 
was trouble with his eyes that disabled him ; others affirm that he 
met with an accident in the gymnasium, which occasioned a dis- 
order of the heart. This latter theory, however, is overthrown by 
his subsequent experience in mountain climbing and exposure. 
Illustrative of Parkman’s resolution and courage is the following 
extract from his diary, describing his experience on the packet-ship 
at a time when, he says, he was miserably sea-sick :—‘* As soon as 
it was daybreak I went on deck. Two or three sails were set, the 
vessel scouring along, leaning over so that her lee gunwale scooped 
up the water; the water in a foam, and clouds of spray flying over 
us, frequently as high as the main-yard, The spray was driven 
with such force that it pricked like needles. I stayed on deck two 
or three hours when, being thoroughly salted, I went down, changed 
my clothes, and read ‘ Don Quixote’ till Mr. Snow appeared at the 
door, with ‘You are the man who wants to see a gale, are ye? 
Now is _ chance ; only = come up on deck,’ Accordingly | 
went. The wind was yelling and howling in the rigging in a 
fashion that reminded me of a storm in a Canadian forest. [he 
sailors clung, half drowned, to whatever they could lay hold of, for 
the vessel was, at times, half inverted and tons of water washed 
from side to side of her deck.” Alluding to his religious views, the 
Memoir says that it must be conceded that Parkman was an ag- 
nostic, but his agnosticism was not that of indifference or insensi- 
bility. He simply would not profess what he did not comprehend. 
He never went to church, partly because he could not; but even if 
he had been able, Mr. Frothingham thinks that his deep, thought- 
ful character would have hardly been fed sufficiently. He had 
no special liking for sentimental religion, but of Christianity as a 
power in the world he has spoken with the greatest respect. 

_ Another memorial to a great Bostonian has just been put forth 
in printed form by the Committee of the Old South Meeting House, 
in a report of the united service of the churches of Boston, held at 
the Old South in memory of Phillips Brooks. That was a remark- 
able meeting, uniting, as it did, representatives of all the different 
churches in one common tribute to a broad-minded Christian. The 
little book fittingly illustrates the power of Bishop Brooks to 
bring together men of different beliefs. 

_ The researches of the Massachusetts Historical Society's Libra- 
tian have absolutely settled the question, whether in the last 
century the names of Harvard students were always placed in the 
catalogue in the order of social rank. This result was brought 
about by the discovery of an old-time manuscript letter. It has, 
to be sure, been generally accepted that this al order reigned, 
but even the long and interesting report of Prof. Dexter before the 
American Antiquarian Society last year, on “ Some Social Dis- 
tinctions at Harvard and Yale before the Revolution,” did not give 
any absolute contemporaneous quotation establishing this system. 
The very fact that Prof. Dexter argued so long that it must exist, 
indicated his desire to remove doubts which he knew must pre- 
vail. But Dr. Samuel A. Green, in looking over the manuscripts 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, of which he is Libra- 
rian, recently found a draft of a letter, dated Oct. 20, 1749, and 
written to Pres. Holyoke of Harvard, by “ J. Winslow,” afterwards 
known as Gen. John Winslow. The first part of that letter reads 
as follows :— 

“as I am Bound to Sea & Rank in Our way is Lookd upon as 
a Sacred Thing and it is Generaly allowed That The Sons of the 
New England Cambridge are Placed according to the Degrees of 
their ancestors I have therefore put in My Pretensions for my Son. 
beginning with the Countrey in which we Breath and for Genealo- 
sa ” 


The remainder of the letter is taken up with an explanation of the 
eneal This shows not only that the social distinction existed, 
but that the fathers were very anxious that their sons should enjoy 
its highest ae. Dr. Green finds that, as a fact, this particu- 
lar son, Pelham Winslow, had his name placed second in the class 
of 1753. He afterwards took sides with the Tories and became a 
Major in the Continental Army. 
Boston, April 24, 1894. 


Chicago- Letter 

THE CEREMONIES attending the unveiling of the statue of Shake- 
speare in Lincoln Park, yesterday, were very simple. It is the work 
of William Ordway Partridge, and the gift of the late Samuel John- 
ston of this city, whose will contained a bequest of ten thousand 
dollars for this pu Yesterday, at four o'clock, the statue was 
formally presented to the Park Com William Elliott 
Furness, on behalf of the Trustees of the fund; and Robert A. 
Waller, President of the Lincoln Park Board, made a brief reply. 
The statue was then unveiled by the grand-1 iece of the donor, and 
Mr, Partridge, the sculptor, delivered a short eulogy of the great 
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poet, whose birth was thus nobly commemorated. The statue it- 
self is of bronze, and is raised upon a simple, well-pro 

nite pedestal. A plaster model of the figure was exhibited in 
the Art Building at the Fair, last summer, and it will be remem- 
bered as a ery and interesting work. It shows the poet seat- 
ed, his long cloak falling over the back of the chair. The position, 
with the right elbow resting on the cloak, is easy and ul, and 
the expression of the face, thoughtful. But Mr. Partridge has 
avowedly represented Shakespeare as a manager, which was cer- 
tainly the least of the réles he played ; the poet holds the play-book 
in his hand, and is supposed to be instructing the actors in reading 
the lines, The result of this conception is a conventional Shake- 
speare—one who looks like some of the portraits, but fails to ex- 
press the lofty dignity of the man, his marvellous comprehension of 
the joys and sorrows of his fellow-creatures, his incomparable 
genius. It is, in short, a prosaic Shakespeare. But no more diffi- 
cult problem could be given to an artist than the portrayal of this 





SAMUEL ORDWAY PARTRIDGE 


poet, for our ideal of him is perhaps beyond the reach of paint or 
clay. Mr. Partridge is a capable and talented sculptor, and, though 
this, his most ambitious work, is not illuminating, it has refinement 
and dignity. 

The Chicago Society of Artists opened last week its spring exhi- 
bition of oils, which has come to be its most important offering to 
the public. For several years Mr. Charles T, Yerkes has given two 
prizes at this exhibition, to artists who have resided in Chicago for 
more than one year. These have been awarded by a Committee 
of five, selected by Mr. Yerkes from a list submitted by the Socie- 
ty ; but this year the choice was made by vote of all the members. 

t resulted in the award of the first prize, of $300, to Charles E. 
Boutwood, for “A Pleasant Interruption”; the second, of $200. 
to William Roecker, for his “ Evening”; and of honorable men- 
tion to “Mother,” by Frederick W. Freer, “Homeward,” by 
Charles A, Corwin, and “ Wild Flower,” by Lorado Taft, the 
sculptor. The selections were, on the whole, well made Mr. 
Boutwood's is a large and ambitious picture, showing a lady in 
lavender, comfortably seated under a tall lamp, and interrupted in 
her reading by a little boy who carries a bunch of roses and offers 
one of them to her. The light is prettily managed, falling, as it 
does, full upon the child and leaving the mother half in shadow. 
But the subject is trivial, and the treatment rather too portentous 
for so slight atheme. There is nothing spontaneous about the 

icture, and one feels the painter's effort, in spite of his meritorious 

andling of light and shade. Mr. Roeckers landscape is small 
and very emia | in its use of deep autumnal greens and red- 
browns in the still, rich, melancholy twilight. The treatment has 
in it a remote suggestion of the impressionist, and the le 
shadows in the foreground are very effective. Another lan _ 
by Mr. Roecker confirms the impression of his ability. The sub- 
ject is particularly lovely, with its blue reflections of slender tree- 
trunks in water that has caught the yellow of the sunset ~. Mr. 
Freer’s little study, called “ Mother,’ is one of the most delightful 
things he has ever exhibited. His handling is less constrained than 
usual ; his touch is freer and less finical, and the feeling in the little 
picture is remarkably sweet and tender. And the soft coloring is 
in exquisite harmony with the subject. Mr. Corwin's “ Home- 
ward,’ cattle fording a stream and climbing the bank, is much 
more ambitious, but very cold and hard in treatment, Mr. Taft 
has done excellent work in his “ Wild-Flower,” a nude figure of a 
girl, somewhat less than life-size, and modelled in the round. She 
1s seated on the ground, fastening a flower in her hair, and, though 
that gesture is rather unnatural, the position is simple and grace- 





ful, and the modelling good. Mr. Taft also exhibits two portrait 
‘the less fortunate exhibitors, William Wendt sends several 
dscapes, the best of which is a dark green study of a 
country, rendered very simply and sincerely. There are, 
also, some trees by Chesmann, an attractive snow scene, by 
Van , and a dreamy little marine, by Vincent, which is 
charming. Only a few portraits are hung, and the best of these is 
a strong, sincere portrait of a man, by Feudel. One of the most 
delightful things in the room, however, is Marsh’s tiny sketch of a 
lady in oo against a red background, It is done in pastel, and 
the handling of color on the hair and flesh is skilful and very effective. 
It is a swift little study, but it shows decided talent. A portrait 
bust, by Miss Bessie Potter, is also noteworthy. It shows agree- 
- the influence of Herbert Adams; still, it has originality, too, 
the girl’s sweet, serious expression is very ay 4 
One of the galleries in the Art Institute is now filled with a col- 
lection of drawings and etchings by Joseph Pennell. Little of his 
purely illustrative work is here; the exhibit would perhaps be more 
teresting if it were. As it is, it is disappointing. Clever as many 





of these drawings are, they have less strength and originality than - 


one would have expected. Their chief merits seem to have been 
derived from other men—from Whistler, Buhot and, above all, from 
Daniel Vierge. Nevertheless, some charming effects are produced, 
and many of the etchings, es lly, are delightful. From the 
early work to the later there is decided growth in penetration, in 
delicacy and in art. Yet a few of the early etchings are very clever, 
like the Philadelphia railroad bridges, and the Toshing sketch of 
Trafalgar Square on a rainy day. The finest of these etchings, 
however, is that with the famous gargoyle on Notre Dame in the 
bt agg at the left, and a charming view of the radiant city 
which lies below. The impressionistic use of line in this is ex- 
tremely clever and shows Mr. Pennell at his best. He has great 

ty, and is most at home in city streets, whose crowds he 
handles with dashing effectiveness. 

Two meetings of the Federated Women’s Clubs of Chicago were 
held in Central Music Hall yesterday afternoon and evening. At 
the afternoon session reports were read by the Presidents of twenty- 
two clubs, almost all of which are literary associations. In the 
evening there were fifteen short addresses upon “ The Relation of 
Women to Modern Industrial Conditions.” This subject was dis- 
cussed under five heads—domestic life, social life, legal status, 
political status and economic phases. 

CHICAGO, April 24, 1894. 


The Song-Sparrow 


I WOKE at night, or just before the day, 
And tossed, disquieted by many things, 

Till sweetly came, through darkness turning gray, 
A bird’s new song, that fluttered like its wings. 


O bird, unconscious that you sang for me, . 
O earliest ray, indifferently cast, 
Mine is the song I hear, the light I see : 
All songs, all glory, shall be mine at last. 
WALTER STorrs BIGELow, 


Music 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther ”’ 

THE PRODUCTION of Jules Massenet's “ Werther” on Thurs- 
day evening, April 19, was the first novelty of the season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The opera was heard by a large au- 

and there was a great deal of applause, which had to be 

_ taken for what it was worth. It was plainly evoked by the superb 
acting and singing of Jean de Reszke, who outdid himself in pas- 
Sionate fervor, Indeed, his Werther almost approached in intensi- 
ay dramatic heat his pageiboens im mation of John of Ley- 
,in “Le Prophéte”; but Goethe's hero is not so majestic a 
personage as John, and hence there were limitations beyond which 
de Reszke could not go, “Werther” isa “star” opera, The 
situations, such as they are, and the best 
music. Hence the work is likely to remain in the repertoire of a 
tenor like M. de Reszke ; but it is not likely to have a lasting success, 
nor to be liked foranything more substantial than the opportunities 
which it offers to a public favorite. The story of Goethe's 
Werther is famitiar to all persons of culture. It is essentially Ger- 
man in its verbose, inactive sentiments, and its utter lack of dra- 
matic quality ought to have warned an opera cg Cpe away from 
it, The several French gentlemen who made M. Massenet's libret- 
to—it always takes several—have endeavored to remedy this de- 
fect by changing the dénouement. In the original, Charlotte re- 
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mains unmoved, and lives to a good old and is the mother of 
children after Werther has blown out his silly brains. In Mas- 
senet's ‘‘ Werther,” she leaves her husband's house, flies to her 
lover, confesses her affection, and falls senseless over his body af- 
ter he is dead. 

The opera is practically a series of solos for Werther, interspersed 
with duets with Charlotte. In each of the four acts the motive is 
precisely the same, and also the climax, except in the last. Wer- 
ther woos Charlotte and she, being married, repulses him. Werther 
despairs in Act I., continues to despair in Acts II. and III., and be- 
comes desperate in Act IV. The music is, therefore, incessantly 
yereing in character and sombre in color. Occasionally Werther 

as a passionate outbreak, and then the music bursts into declam- 
atory force, The finest of these p es is in Act III, Here 
Werther has a really strong solo. Charlotte’s music, however, is 
extremely ineffective. It is difficult to see how it could be other- 
wise, for Massenet, though far from being a great com , is al- 
together too artistic to write melody for its own e, without 
thought of the significance of the text. Charlotte is an unsatisfac- 
tory heroine. She is not quite sure of her own mind, and she is 
obviously incapable of a tragic passion. Hence the composer is 
constant ly gropin after a strong and straight musical expression 
of her m , and never finds it. Albert, the husband of Char- 
lotte, and Sophie, her sister, are dramatic lay figures used as musi- 
cal foils to the principal personages. The music is intensely mod- 
ern in style. There are no choruses, no ensembles, no trios or 
quartets, The voice parts are written mostly in dramatic arioso, 
and there is not an aria, in the strict sense of the term. The or- 
chestration is rich and expressive, and certain leading thematic 
ideas are repeated at various places in a significant manner, but 
without imitation of the Wagner /eit-motif scheme. 


The Musical Art Society’s Concert 

NEW YORK has seldom had a greater treat than the concert 
oe by the Musical Art Society, last Saturday evening, under the 
irection of Mr. Frank Damrosch. The analytical program, pre- 
pared by Mr. Krehbiel in his usual scholarly style, is a model for 
this sort of literary work—something worth keeping. The material 
of the concert was happily chosen and skilfully arranged, and the 
concert itself an artistic success throughout. Lovers of music rarely 
have the opportunity of hearing such works as were interpreted on 
this occasion. The Magnificat of Orlando di Lasso was a choice 
pleasure; so were the songs by Brahms and the folksong by Pre- 
torius, The quality of tone obtained by the chorus was very round, 
smooth and sweet. The attack was neat and precise, the as 
musicianly and the shading well finished. In every case the inter- 
pretation was unaffected, unstrained and interesting. The part- 
a “ Death is the Cool Night,” by Peter Cornelius, was the sour 





de force of the evening. he harmony of this interesting work 

ords two surprises; its own beautiful and unexpected modula- 
tions, and the equally unexpected triumph of mastering the diffi- 
culties occasioned thereby. There are moments when it seems 
impossible to bring the voices to an artistic resolution of the dis- 
sonances, followed by sudden turns equally striking, novel and 
pleasing. It would be hard to find a greater contrast than that 
offered by the simple and melodious, but most charming, orches- 
tration of the aria from “ Jephtha,” with its pretty trill in the wind, 
and this passionate song conceived in the spirit of the modern or- 
chestra, : 

- Certainly, the Magnificat was full of strong emotion, but the 
emotion was not love. The piquant rhythms of Gliick’s ballet 
music, the graceful motion of the madrigals, and the quaint conceits 
of Mr. Davies’s bouquet of old songs, all belong to that healthful 
epoch when art could be delightful, and was not formally pledged 
to be intense. In voice, method, phrasing and manner, Mr. Davies 
was delightful. His vocalization, which permits a faultless enun- 
ciation 0} ire wee he sings, was not the least satisfaction of the 
evening. Tschaikowsky’s “Andante Cantabile ” reflects the roman- 
tic feeling of to-day, without losing the repose of an earlier gpewces 
and was a very happy link between past and present; but it shou 
have been played in its original form, as a string quartet. It did 
not improve it to double the instruments on the parts. 


The Fine Arts 
The Plans for the New Court-House 

THE DESIGNS for the decorations of the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner in the new Criminal Court Building, which were submitted 
in answer to the call of the Municipal Art Society, have been on 
exhibition for some days past at the Fine Arts Building. In making 
the awards of prizes, the jury has evidently been guided largely, 
and quite properly, considerations. The by Ed- 
ward Simmons, which has taken the first , is 
which could be most easily carried out. 
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suggested requires little more than the application of a few 
tones of color, with a little gilding. The a wall, the aeredine 
of which is the principal feature in all the designs. has in the centre 
an — arched panel, which the successful artist fills with an alle- 
gorical figure of Justice, supported by boys carrying the attributes 
of force and clemency. On either side is an oblong panel, in one 
of which the artist has placed a group of the Fates, and in the other 
a balancing group of three male figures, te ae pages | Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. The figures are draped in white, in the 
classical manner, and are disposed against an architectural back- 
ground. There is no doubt that this scheme could be carried out 
satisfactorily at a moderate expense. Mr. C. Y. Turner, to whom 
the second prize has been awarded, fills the three panels with a 
courthouse scene, representing the trial of the case of Rutgers vs. 
Waddington, in the old City Hall, in 1784. The color scheme is 
modest and involves no particular difficulty, but the numerous fig- 
ures are not —— balanced, and the composition, as a whole, 
lacks dignity. r. Walter Shirlaw’s scheme (third prize) is not 
unlike that of Mr. Simmons, but his figures are so disposed as to 
require a good deal of foreshortening, and the coloring suggested 
by the sketch is full of unpleasant greys and purples. Mr. Will H, 
Low’s designs of Law, Cain and Abel, and the deliverance of St. 
Peter, are still colder in color. Several artists are to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that they will not be called upon to put their de- 
signs into execution. It would be no slight misfortune for Mr. A. 
B, Davies, if he were obliged to carry out on the necessary scale 
his poetic but involved allegory of the growth of the idea of Justice. 
He has run the three large panels into one, and filled it with a 
crowd of figures so disposed that he would hardly be able at any 
stage of the work to make much use of the labor of assistants, Mr. 
W. D. Hamilton’s principal subject, an Indian appeal for justice to 
the Great Spirit, is, no doubt, well within the artist’s capabilities 
and is in itself interesting; but the treatment pro for the re- 
mainder of the room would be found costly, and would be likely 
to produce a disagreeable result. There are several other interesting 
schemes, such as those of Mrs, Kenyon Cox, Mr. Reinhart and Mrs, 
Whitman, but few of them display any considerable share of the 
good sense shown by the winner of the first prize. 

The first prize consists of the award of the work, for which 
$5000 will be paid; of this sum $500 was handed to the successful 
competitor at once, according to the terms of the contest. The 
second prize is $200, and the third $100, The jury consisted of 
three architects, five painters, two sculptors and five laymen. 





Art Notes 

SECRETARY CARLISLE has sent to Congress the draft of a bill, 
prepared by himself, which will make possible the practical opera- 
tion of the Tarsney Act, providing that the plans for new Federal 
buildings may be obtained by public competition among the archi- 
tects of the country. Mr. Carlisle’s bill has been drawn with spe- 
cial regard to certain obstacles that have hitherto impeded the car- 
rying out of the provisions of Mr. Tarsney’s bill. 


—According to the London Star, Sir Edward Burne-Jones has 
an income of 15,000/. per year. The late Ford Madox Brown, on 
the other hand, left only 1000/. at his death, Edwin Lang, who 
died three years ago, left a fortune of nearly 75,000/., and is consid- 
ered to have been the richest of contemporary artists. 

— The May sip ye of Art contains an interesting article on 
Emile Wauters, the portrait-painter, with a reproduction of his own 
portrait of himself and eight illustrations of his work, including 
phe of Miss Carroll of Baltimore, the Comtesse Louis de 

ontesquiou-Fézensac and the Vicomtesse Armand. Mr. Lionel 
Cust writes at length of “ The Malcolm Drawings at the British 
Museum,” with reproductions of six of the more important draw- 
ings ; Claude Phillips discourses of “ Early Italian Art at the New 
Gallery ” ; and Mr. Austin Dobson begins a study on “ Little Roubil- 
lac,” the sculptor of Chesterfield, Swift, Pope and h—the artist 
whom Goldsmith immortalized in “ The Citizen of the World ” :— 
“ Alas, alas, cried I, such monuments [in Westminster Abbey] as 
these confer honor, not upon the great men, but —_ ttle 
Roubillac.” The Samieiees consists of an etching, by W. Rohr, 
of Hans von Bartels’s “ Full Speed Ahead !"’ 

—The Nathan Hale Monument Committee met at ep es 
L, I., on the night of April 21, and accepted Mr. Stanford White's 
plan for the combined monument and fountain to be erected in 
that town in memory of Hale. In addition to this monument a 

boulder with a bronze tablet, suitably inscribed, will be 

placed at the point near Huntington Bay where the young patriot 

yuy captured, The Committee hopes to unveil the monument on 
uly 4. 

—The first public exhibition of pictures ever held in London on 

y was ed in the Guildhall on April 22, Enormous crowds 

attended. e cause of opening art-galleries to the public on 
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Sunday has been as bitterly fought in London as in this city, and 

the success of yesterday's experiment assures the continuance of 

= a and also makes it certain that other galleries will soon 
opened. 


The Drama 
Coquelin and Mounet-Sully 

IT WILL PROBABLY BE some time before the theat 
of New York have another chance to compare, within a few weeks, 
the art of two such masters of the stage as M. Mounet-Sully and 
M. Coquelin. After much discussion it has at last, we believe, 
been generally conceded that a comedian, as we use the word in 
English, has a harder task, and is therefore entitled to more credit 
for absolute success, than an actor of tr only, for the reason 
that the latter deals with emotions which, from their very force, 
tend to override criticism, while the business of the former is to 
show us the myriad phases of human nature in its lighter moods, 
to appeal to our sense of humor without losing our sympathy, and 
at times to make us feel that comedy and tragedy are as near to 
one another as laughter and tears. We have already spoken in 
detail of M. Mounet-Sully’s acting, and, as we look back on it, the 
impression left on our mind is that he possesses in a high d 
what may be called the tragic temperament, with great talent, 
which at some moments soars to the confines of genius, He also 
throws himself into all his parts with a conviction that carries us 
with him; for instance, to watch him listening on the stage, is not 
to see an actor waiting politely until another actor shall give him 
a cue, but a man who listens intently to something heard for the 

rst time. 

To pass from the broad effects of his work to the infinite detail 
of M. Coquelin’s, is somewhat like looking at a picture by Meissonier 
after one by Mr. Sargent. Comparison between the two, in either 
case, is unjust and unnecessary, but it is always interesting to study 
a process if the result is worth admiring, By close observation and 
fe arse | experiment, M. Coquelin has gained the power of putting 

imself into the skin, as the French say, of the characters he repre- 
sents, so that he not only shows us different mental types, but dif- 
ferent and consistent bodily ———s The eyes and the hands 
of Tartuffe are entirely unlike those of Don Annibal, or of M, 
Poirier; while Noél, the white-haired servant in “‘ La i Fait Peur,” 
looks at his young masters with the dim, faithfu = of an old 
setter. Both M. Mounet-Sully and M. Coquelin show the 
effect of long service in a company like that of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, where each is but part of a whole, and by no means alwa’ 
the most prominent figure. Anything like a government subsidy 
for art is so foreign to our ideas, in this country, that such a theatre 
will probably not be established here for a long time; but, as the 
English-speaking race has very rarely a natural gift for acting, our 
loss is not so great. It has certainly been a liberal education to all 
lovers of the stage to watch the result of careful training and disci- 
pline in two artis's, of such widely different personalities, and each 
of so high an order of talent. 


Notes 


MR. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER has come to a wise conclusion: 
he has decided to move the editorial and manufacturing depart- 
ments of The Cosmopolitaf to the green hills of Irvington, Mr, 
Walker has bought a fine piece of property there, and has al 
moved into the dwelling-house that now stands on it, which he 
make his own home, Sn the slope of a hill within a stone’s throw 
of the Hudson he will build his printing-office, The plans for this 
model building are being made by McKim, Mead & White. The 
building, which will be 250 feet long and three stories high, will be 
built of brick, and stuccoed after the manner of French and Italian 
houses. It will have porticoes supported by Greek columns, and, 
while it is devoted to commercial pecptent. will present a chaste 
and artistic appearance. The editorial rooms will, of course, be in 
the same building, and instead of the noise of the Sixth Avenue 
Elevated Road that now pervades them, their stillness will be 
broken only by the twitter of birds, or the rhythmic stroke of the 

dle-wheels of the steamboats in the Hudson below. Mr, 
alker expects to move into the new building in the fall, and hopes. 
that in time all the employees of the office—editors, compositors, 
pressmen, bookkeepers, m lerks,’ pp people in 
all, will make their home at Irvington and have their cottages 
within sight of the factory's classic outlines, and also within sight 
of Sunnyside, the home of Washington Irving, which is within a 
short distance of the place, It was the literary associations of Ir- 
vington that attracted Mr. Walker to the He has been look- 
ing through all the suburbs of New York for a suitable place, and 
finally settled upon Irvington as being the most accessible and 
picturesque, and as having a bracing literary atmosphere. 
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—Prof. AV. W. Jackson, Adjunct Professor of English, has 
been rosea Pres. Low to — Columbia College at the 
bicentenary of the University of Halle. 

—The first performance of the Latin play, the “ Phormio” of 
‘Terence, was given by the Harvard students on the evening of 
April 19. It was an unqualified success. Prof. Clement L. Smith 
of the Latin Department occupied the seat of honor in the middle 
of the house, On the right, among others, were Pres, and Mrs. 
Eliot, Solomon Lincoln, President of the Board of Overseers; Prof. 
Goodwin, Prof. J. H. Wright, Dr. William Everett, Prof. J. W. 
Pierce, Dean of the Graduate School; Prof. Dunbar, Dean of the 
faculty, and Prof. Briggs, Dean of Harvard College. On the left 
were Gov. and Mrs, Greenhalge, Prof.’ F. J. Childs, Pres. W. J. 
Tucker, Dartmouth; Prof. F. Carter, Williams; Pres. L. O. Seelye, 
Smith College; Pres. E. A, McGusck of Holy Cross; Pres. W. F. 
Warren, Boston University ; Mrs. Agassiz, Radcliffe College ; Prof. 
Irvine, Wellesley College; Pres. Gates, Amherst ; Pres. G. S. Hall, 
Clark University; Pres. E. H. Capron, Tufts College; Pres, E. A. 
Devitt, Boston University; and Pres, Bucklan, University of Ver- 
mont, The parts of Geta, Phormio, Dorio and Antipho were par- 


ticularly well received. The difficult lines, recited to strange but- 


appropriate music, were timed to 
mance Mr. and Mrs, Eliot received the invited guests at their 
home. Several hundred people were present, Profs. Greenough, 
Allen, Morgan and the players the lions of the occasion. 

—“ Fra Paolo Sarpi, the 1 gomg - of the Venetians,” by Alexan- 
der Robertson, is announc Thomas Whittaker. The author 
has been a resident of Venice for many years. 


—G, P. Putnam’s Sons will publish shortly, in codperation with 
the Blackwoods, “ Red Cap and Blue Jacket,” a story of the French 
Revolution, by George Dunn; “ Peak and Prairie,” a book for 
summer reading, by Anna Fuller, author of “ Pratt Portraits’’ ; 
and a paper-covered edition of Mr. W. K. Post's “ Harvard 
Stories.” The first volume of the Autonym Series, ‘‘ The Upper 
Berth,” by F. Marion Crawford, has just been published. This 
Series will be issued in 32mo, bound in limp cloth, and will con- 
tain signed stories by well-known novelists. 


—On oe 10-13 inclusive, Bangs & Co, sold the immense 
stock of Worthington & Co., wane —can over 100,000 books for the 
‘oung. The prstee of the Henty Books fetched $2,860. The New 
ork and Philadelphia publishing and book trades were well rep- 
resented. Over $40,000 was realized. 


—Mr, Edgar Stanton Maclay, author of the “ History of the 
Navy,” is a son of a well-known missionary in China and Japan, 
now President of the Maclay Theological Seminary at Los Angeles, 
Cal. Mr. Maclay graduated from Syracuse University in 1885, ob- 
tained a post ceuieabe degree, devoted himself to the study of 
American history and spent considerable time in France and Eng- 
land paceuing his studies and gathering information for his “ His- 
tory of the Navy.” He edited the journal of his great- grandfather, 
William Maclay, which was published by D. hecldon te Co about 
four years ago, and has contributed articles to Harjfer's, The 
Century and other magazines, upon topics connected with naval 
history. Mr. Maclay is an occasional contributor to the New York 
Tribune, 

—Miss Beatrice Harraden, whose early arrival in this country 
was announced by the Lounger in last week’s Critic, will spend 
several months on a Californian fruit farm, in search of health. She 
is a member of a musical and artistic family, the daughter of a man 
of scientific attainments, and a champion of the higher education 
of women and of woman's suffrage. The Critic's London corre- 
spondent referred some time ago to her loss of the use of her right 

d. It may be of interest to add that she is too nervous for dic- 
tation, dislikes a typewriter, and consequently is obliged to write 
with the left hand, “Ships that Pass in the Night” was written 
in this way, as was her new book, issued by the Putnams. 


—The charter of the new Welsh hag sage provides that ‘“* Wo- 
men shall he eligible equally with men for admittance to any de- 

which the University is by this our charter authorized to con- 
er. Every office hereby created in the University and the mem- 


rfection. After the perfor- 


bership of every authority hereby constituted shall be open to wo- 
men equally with men.” In this respect the new university is in 


of every British university. 

—Charles H. Sergel Co. will publish at once George Moore's 
novel, “ Esther Waters.” This house announces also a new novel 
by Mrs, John Berrington, hitherto known as Marian Crawford—a 
name which suggests, not remotely, that of the author of “ Saraci- 
nesca, 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s latest publications include ‘ Samuel 
Longfellow: Memoir and Letters,” edited by Joseph May, with 
a portrait; “ The White Crown, and Other Stories,” by Herbert 
D. Ward; “ Folk-Tales of Angola,” by Heli Chatelain, late United 
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States Commercial re op at Landa, Angola, West Africa, with 
two —_ and several melodies; “ Poems,” by Langdon Elwyn 
Mitchell ; the fifth edition of “ Jones on Mortgages”; and a new 
edition of “ Money, Trade and Banking,” by Joseph H. Walker. 
They will add, on May 12, to their Riverside Paper Series, “ The 
Mistress of Beech Knoll,” by Clara Louise Burnham. 


—Mme. Jane Hading has joined M. Mounet-Sully’s company for 
the remaining four weeks of its tour in this country. 


—Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther” (criticised on another page) was first 
produced in Vienna, and rapturously received ; but neither there nor 
in Paris has it succeeded in keeping a prominent place in the rep- 
retory. It is curious, by the way, that Buff, the singer who cre- 
ated the title-réle in Leipzig, is a grand-nephew of the original of 
the Charlotte in Goethe’s story. Still stranger is the fact that 
George Kestner, one of her grandchildren, committed suicide on. 
the very night when the opera was first sung in Vienna. 


— Thomas Nelson Page's tales in Harper's have been gathered in 
a volume of “ Pastime Stories,” with Mr. A. B. Frost’s characteris- 
tic illustrations, which seem to be an inseparable part of the text. 


—In his latest book, “ The Exiles, and Other Stories,” Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis carries the reader from Tangier to Egypt, 
from Egypt to England, and thence to America, giving studies of 
life in the latter ay nen the classes and the masses. The 
book is published by Harper & Bros., as is also Mr. Merriman’s. 
“With Edged Tools,” a story in which an African shrub called 
“ Simiacine”” plays an important part. This drug (according to the 
author, at least) owes its name to an old African legend to the effect 
that monkeys were the first to discover the properties of the leaf, 
and that it is because they live on it that they are so strong. 


—The Trustees of Barnard College have this year offered a prize 
scholarship of $100 to the student who, in June, shall pass the best 
entrance examination to the freshman class. 

—Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23, was observed in the usual 
way at Stratford-on-Avon. A number of wreaths were placed upon 
his tomb, and the boys attending the school in which he was edu- 
cated pee tribute to his memory. The customary celebration at 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre began with “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” to be followed on the remaining evenings of the 
week by “ The School for Scandal,” “ Richard III.,” “As You Like 
It,” and “ Ki § Henry IV.,” Pt. II., on Friday and Saturday even- 

a 





ing and Saturday afternoon. 
—Mr. ae has been highly honored, A London suburban: 
street, which once bore the name of the great Admiral Nelson, has. 


been renamed after him. 


—Mr. J. M. Clark, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, has in press a volume on “ Building Superintendence.” It 
will be published by Macmillan & Co., who have purchased from 
Ticknor & Co, the right to it, as well as to “ Modern Perspective,” 
by Prof. William R. Ware of Columbia; and to “ Safe Building,” by 
Louis De Coppet Berg. 


—Prof. W. T. Hewett of Cornell University is preparing a biog- 
raphy of Ezra Cornell, the founder of that institution. 


—Those clever amateurs, known by the name of “ The Stroll- 
ers,” will give their annual spring theatricals at the Berkeley Lyce- 
um Theatre during the week of April 30 to May 5, the receipts of 
each performance to be given to deserving charities. Besides the 
acting, there will be skirt-dancing by the agile gentlemen of the 
company. Among the plays to be given is “ His Better Half,” by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. The performers are all young men, among 
them being Edward Fales Coward, Robert L. Morrell, Valentine 
G. Hall and Albert LaMontagne, 


—Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press a translation of Balzac’s. 
hitherto unpublished letters to Mme. de Hanska; “ Kerrigan’s. 

uality,” the first continued story of Irish life from the pen of Jane 

arlow, author of “Irish Idylls”; and “Courage,” by Charles. 
Wagner, whose “ Youth” has proved so attractive and stimulating 
to young readers. 
‘ —“This Picture and That,” by Mr, Brander Matthews, the 
latest addition to Harper's Black and White Series, is a comedy of 
the “ blue” and the “ gray "that is,a comedy of the war—a story 
of love imperilled but finally triumphant. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce the Philosophical Remains of 
the late Prof. George Croon Robertson, edited by his old friend, 
Prof. Bain of Aberdeen, who has written a memoir of the author. 
Prof. Robertson’s narrative of his connection with John Stuart 
Mill and the woman's suffrage movement is based principally on 
letters written to him by Mill. 

—The remains of Edwin Forrest, the he sae will soon be 


removed from St. Paul's Churchyard, Philadelphia, to the Forrest 
Home, at Holmesburg. 
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—A number of college men, who, when undergraduates, were 
members of various college glee clubs, have organized the Univer- 
sity Glee Club, made up of representatives of Amherst, Columbia, 
Harvard, the City College, the City University, Princeton, Union 
and Yale. The Club will give its first concert on May Io, at the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, for the benefit of the University Set- 
tlement Society. The codperation of the New York Ladies’ Quar- 
tet has been secured for this occasion. 

—Moncure D. Conway has returned to London after a two 
months’ search in the Paris archives, where he has unearthed sev- 
eral interesting documents. 

—The National Conservatory of Music has added to its faculty 
M. Léon Jacquet as Professor of Flute. M. Jacquet was first prize 
of the Paris Conservatory in 1883, first Médaille Solfége, and first 
flutist in the Grand Opera and Conservatory orchestras in Paris, 
He was a pupil of Massenet in composition. For the convenience 
of students the National Conservatory will again have a summer 
term beginning in June. 

—The Cassell Pub, Co. announce “The Man in Black,” b 
Stanley J. Weyman ; ‘ Broken Links: a Love Story,” by Mrs, Al- 
exander ; “‘ My two Wives,” by One of their Husbands, a paradox- 
ical addition to the Unknown Library; and a new, cheaper edi- 
tion of ‘“ My Lady’s Dressing Room,” by the Baronne Staffe. 


—Among the Americana sold by Bangs & Co. on April 23 was 
a copy of the sermon preached to Capt. Overton's Independent 
Company of Volunteers raised in Hanover County, Va., August 
17, 1775, containing the famous allusion to “ that heroic youth, 
Col. Washington, whom Providence has preserved,” etc, It 
brought $9.50, as against $18 paid for another copy of this sermon 
some time ago. 

—The House rejected on April 24 the Post-Office Department's 
plan for raising the rate of postage on serial publications from one 
to eight cents a pound. 

—President Gilman of Johns Hopkins University has received 
from Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes the original interlineated copy of 
an unpublished poem on the late Francis Parkman by the Auto- 
crat. The poem will be added to the autograph collection which 
will form a feature of McCoy Hall. 


—The Indian Rights Association has just sent out a circular 
from which we quote the following :—“ An effort is on foot to abol- 
ish the office of Superintendent of Indian Schools. Perhaps no 
single act, if accomplished, could be more mischievous in its influ- 
ence upon the cause of the civilization of our Indians, This office, 
under the admirable plans formulated by the present Secretary of 
the Interior, and filled, through his appointment, by one ‘of the 
most distinguished of American educators, Dr. W. N. Hailmann, 
formerly Superintendent of Public Schools, Laporte, Indiana, is des- 
tined to exercise an influence of the highest value upon the whole 
Indian school service. * * * With asingle, intelligent, vigor- 
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ous and disinterested head destroyed, the service itself will be 
thrown into that state of confusion and inefficiency from which it is 
now emerging.” 

—Writes M. L.:—“ In the April Current Literature is reprinted 
from the Boston Transcript a poem, supposed to be new, called 
‘*Twas off the Blue Canaries,’ which was in great vogue thirty 
years ago. It was published in sheet music, He every young girl 
that had a piano played the accompaniment and sang it for the 
boys. I knew every syllable of it by heart, and think not one has 
been changed in this version.” We can testify to the popularity 
of the song, not more than twenty years ago, and have no doubt 
that, despite its atrocious rhymes, it is still a favorite with youn 
people who spend much of their time on shipboard. It probably 
made its appearance in the 7ramscripé in answer to an inquiry. 


The Free Parliament 
Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication, 


In referring to any question, correspondents are requested to 
give its number, 





QUESTIONS. 
1746.—Can you tell me who is the author of*‘A Child of the 
reat a Story of Brittany,” and where and when it was pub- 
she 


Haywarps, CAL. C. P. N. 
1747.—Will you kindly tell me the authorship of ‘‘ The Wife of 
Monte Cristo” and ‘‘ The Son of Monte Cristo" ? 


ALTOONA, Pa, E. S, 


[The name of the author of ‘‘ The Wife of Monte-Cristo” was 
not given by the publishers of that book, Peterson & Bros. ‘‘ The 
Son of Monte Cristo,” which was published in Lovell’s Library, is 
by Alex. Dumas, according to the American Catalogue; but in 
reality it was written by Jules Lermina, who wrote also ‘* Le Tré- 
sor de Monte-Cristo.”] 








1748.—Where can I find the story of ‘‘ King René¢’s Daughter” 
that Edwards has used for his opera? 


BURLINGTON, VT, O. L. K. 

1749.—‘‘ What is the precise meaning of the-following sentences 
from Paul Verlaine’s Sonnet ‘Mon Réve Familier,’ published in 
The Critic of Dec. 16, 1893:—r1. fe me souviens qu'il est doux et 
sonore comme ceux des aimés que la vie exia ; and of (2) ‘ Sa voix 
* * * elle a l'inflexion des voix chéres qui se sont tues,’ They 
are susceptible of different interpretations.’ 

Cuinton, N. Y. J. G. 


{1. ‘‘l remember that it [her name] is sweet and sonorous 
like those of the loved ones whom life hasexiled.” 2, ‘‘ Her voice 
has the cadence of those clear voices that are heard no more,”] 
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fake, The Lone House. Jie 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
‘st edition of this new novel by 


"AMELIA E. BARR” 
having been exhausted on day of 
and a second edition Stow 
days after, a third edition has now 
been issued. 
Mrs, Barr is on Scottish soil again, where her well- 
 adeiy ifts asa teller show to best advantage, 
news interest which is exhibited in 
rapid eale et her latest success, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
5 Bast 19th Street, bet. Broadway and 5th Ave. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The White Crown and Other Stories. 


A collection of bright, fresh, readable 
ogg by Herprrt D. WarpD. 16mo, 
1,25. 


The Story of Dan. 
A strong, well-written, ant > ve in- 
teresting story of Irish peasant life, b 
M, E, FRANCIS. 16mo, $1.25. 

Samuel Longfellow: Memoir and 
Letters. 


Edited by JosepH May. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Essays and Sermons by Samuel 
Longfellow. 
Edited by JoszpH May. With a Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 
Two excellent books, jlarahip, deep thoug illustrat- 


ing a man of fine scholarshi; ghtfulness, 
rare sincerity, and a noble 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 Bast 17th Street, New York. 


BAEDEKER’s GUIDEs. 


Tee United States, 
Excursion in bo Mexico. HANDBOOK 
FOR TRAVELLERS, edited by Karl Baegeber. 











Wendt, M.D.; ‘ The Fine Arts 


lessor N.S. 
ghaler yp m and Climatic Resorts of the United 
in 4 w. Coffin ‘and Montgomery 


PAGE 


, etc., etc, 
Baedeker’s Other Guides. 


Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, 
and Views, AL. Prices Ner. 
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THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO.'S 
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THE MAN IN BLACK. 


By_Sranizy J. Wevman, author of ‘ The Story of 
Francis Cludde,” ‘‘ A Gentleman of France,”’ etc. 
Illustrated by Wal. Paget and N. M. Paget. 
cloth, $.00, 

Like lm apd works “fs mm author be pan have 
ven him tation, *a story of the olden 
fine” the reader wearied with the milk-and- 
water Bi. J of * society,” or the oe ” novel so 
often produced only to gratify the vanity of a crank, 
the publishers recommend this virile production as an 

. It is tull of fire and fife, with not too much 

love and politics to spoil the effect 


BROKEN LINKS: A a STORY. 


By Mrs, ry author of “* The Snare of the 
Fowler,” ooing St, ” “Her Dearest 
Foe,” etc., etc. big vol., r2mo. cloth, $1.00, 

The simple announcement of a a novel by Mrs, 
Alexander i te sufficient to stimulate the appetites of all 
lovers of wholesome fiction. latest work of her 
pen shows no falling off in her powers, and wil. please 

every one w , cleverly worked- 


tes ac 
out, old- Birds sense ok 
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My — Ay by her Second Husband ; Part Il— 
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editorial go] by pies Phewfees -Tasoth 
etc., and an au’ troduction b y Mr. 1 Timothy 
Mol leskin, ce a pn be gern oy 4 
Cassell’s"*Unknown” Library. Cloth, e¥ ae. 


MY LADY'S DRESSING ROOM. 

A Manual of the Toilet, ada from the French of 
the Baronne Starre, with introduction and notes 
by Harriet Husparp Aver. 12mo, with portrait, 
dainty binding. New Edition, price redae ed to 

1,00, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

LIFE AND LATER SPEECHES OF 


CHAUNCEY IM. DEPEW. 





12m0, 





1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, gilt with new portrait b 

Sarony, 2. _ = Eifon ae Luxe, fimited to - 
ther, 
fg 9 amo pa ving A 

Chauncey M ~ | in the volume of his 
jpeeches {ust published we have oratory at 
B. Gilder, in_his introduction to this vol- 
ume, gives a most a ve bi phical sketch of 


le, has a marked 
and _ biogra value as well as that 
which comes from its illustration of Am ora- 
tory at the present day.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with the above, a new edition of 
ORATIONS AND AFTER DINNER 


SPEECHES OF 
CHAUNCEY [. DEPEW. 


One vol., 8vo, with etc., $2.50. 
The two volumes in a neat , per set, $5.00, 
By T. J. BONNEY. 
THE STORY OF OUR PLANET. 
a « A 6k bo Bouxay, © LL.D., F.R.S., 


F.S. 
of P Gest ‘in University Cai: 
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The Cassell Publishing Co., 
31 B. 17th St. (Union Sq.), New York. 
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PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


Mr. BAILEY-MARTIN. 
By Percy Wuirs. 
12m0, cloth, $1.00, 


*The amusing doings of an 
English snob, An auda- 
cious book, 


HOW LIKE A WOTFIAN. 


By Fiorence Marryar. 
z2mo, cloth, $1.00, 


*A charming, but wayward, 
English heiress. The novel 
of the season. 


WOMAN THROUGH A MAN’S 
GLASS. 
By Matcotm C, Sacaman. 


Tilustrated. x2mo, cloth, 
$x. 25; paper, so cents, 


in Gover book on the ted 
ously acomy Caseperting spies 


EYE- 


THE LAST SENTENCE. 


4 Maxwe i Gray, author 
of “The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” semo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50; paper, 50 
cents. 


*A powerful and enthrall 
ing novel. ™ episode— 
concealment of marriage. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BEAUTY. 


By Annis Wo tr. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00; 
Paper, 50 cents, 

*A wholesome and sane 
book on the acquirement 
and preservation of beauty. 


FOUND GUILTY, 


By Franx Barrett. 
zamo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents, 


*A capital ped 2 ban reciting a 
sna mysterious inci 
dents of a thrilling and 
exciting character. 


THE DIARY OF A NOBODY. 


By Gzorce Grossmitu. 
zamo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25; 
paper, 50 cents. 

*A clever and using 
book, full of witticlems an 
bright things. 


A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN. 


By J. Mactaren Cossan. 
samo, cloth, $1.00. 


*A bright, eon whole- 
some, and vastly entertain- 
ing story. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 


By Mrs Ottenant. 
Cheaper Students’ Edition. 
remo, cloth, $2.00, 


* Invaluable to every stu- 
dent of literature who 
wants, compass, a 

survey of the literary activ- 
ities of the age. 
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MAY ATLANTIC 


Contains, among other attractions, 


From Blomidon to Smoky. 
A very interesting travel sketch by the 
late FRANK BOLLEs. 
Francis Parkman. 
I, Justin WINsoR. 
II, Joun Fiske, 
Two finely appreciative tributes to the 
illustrious historian. 
The Queen of Clubs. 
A capital story by E11zA OrNE WHITE, 
author of ‘‘ Winterborough,” etc. 
Behind Hymettus. 
The first of two delightful papers of Gre- 
cian Travel by Prof, J. Invinc MANATT, 
Talk at a Country House. 
Concluding Sir EpwARD STRACHEY’S 
delightful series and containing some 
Nonsense Verses by Epwarp LEar, 
never before printed. 
With Stories, Essays, and Poems by Mrs. 
DELAND, Mr. and Mrs. R H. STODDARD, 
Prof. MANATT, Miss Guiney, and others. 
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SIXTH EDITION. 


IRISH IDYLLS. 


By Jane Barlow. 
12mo, cloth, $1,25. 


* Miss Barlow has omen todo for the peasantry 
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WALTER ROMEYN BENJAIIIN, 
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H. WILLIAMS, 
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THE SAUVEUR 
SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 

The cons conten 4 Tie Seumer Cole few 
guages and Amherst Summer School 
Asnuner, Hs Mass., from July 2 to August 10. For Pre. 
grammes and ge address 

L, SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley jonny Jamaica Plain, Mase. 
Or, Prof. W. L. Mowracuz, Amherst, Mass. 
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of his educational works. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 
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inion ot rare books; two galleries of 
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OPENING with an article of unusual 
importance, entitled 


‘*EPISODES OF MOUNTAINEERING” 


by Epwin Lorp Warxs, describing his own stirring 
adventures while mountain-climbing in the Alps. 
With illustrations made by him at the time. 


“THE AMERICAN CONGO” 


is the title under which Capt. Joun G. Bourxs, 
U.S.A., has witten the story of one of the most ro- 
mantic regions in our country—the Mexican border 
along the Rio Grande. Illustrated, 


‘* WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUBS” 


by Mrs, Crara Sipnzy Davincs (60 efficient in their 
organization in New York), affords most excellent 
insight into their details and usefulness. Illustrated. 


** THE PROVINCIALS,”’ 


is the third of Octave Tuanert’s ‘Sketches of 
American Types.” With illustrations by A. B, Frost. 


‘CLIMBING FOR WHITE GOATS,” 


by Gzorcz Birpv Grinwett, is a narrative of hunting 
adventure among the Rocky Mcuntains, Illustrated 
by Ernest E, Thompson, 


THE FICTION 
yncludes one of Epirn Wuarton's most effective 
short stories ‘That Good May Come,” an instal- 
ment of the serial by Gzorce W. Case, “ John 
March—Southerner,” and the continuation of a story 
of Monte Carlo by Witt1am Henry Bisnop, entitled 
* A Pound of Cure.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
FP. J. Stimson writes an essay of unusual significance 
on “ THE ETHICS OF DEMOCRACY,” with par- 
ticular application to individual liberty and Socialism; 
Aline Gorren contributes an important article on 
‘““WOMANLINESS AS A PROFESSION” which 
takes an unusual attitude on Woman’s Rights. 


Paul Leicester Ford, in “A NEW PORTRAIT OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN,” describes a newly dis. 


covered portrait from life, revealing the humorous 
side of Franklin’s nature rather than the grave and 


philosophic, 
The Frontispiece, by Jules Muenier, is accompanied 


by a brief sketch of the author by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. 
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is something, but if it is asked to 
bout them recommend a teacher and recom- 
you, that is more, Ours Recom 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, Y. 
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San Mateo, California, 
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CONNECTICUT 
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Marions (in the suburbs), Connecticut, 
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aoth, '94. Miss SARAT. $MiTH, Principal. 


Norwalk, Connecticut, 
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tute, Farly application Sonam 
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THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
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Miss Eunice D. Sewe tt, Principal, 
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Aurora New York. 

ELLs COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Three Full 
Courses of Study. Location beautiful and heailth- 
ful. or <a hae Seaters improvements. 


on Sot i PansceD D.D., President. 


ee OAD EMY. i 


os MACKIE'S SGHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
began September azst, 











sa, 0° SSR OA TO 8 DE Hh NaN AeA 


RIVERVIEW 












Releigh North Carolina. 
MARY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
"Garoling Easter Term of by Ls eae School 
h 


ear begin attention paid 
yuical Ft ey an ‘A Hiclene” ‘addrese sh ght e Rector, © 
meDes, |) 








OHIO 





Pulnserite Ohio. 
t eRIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
i * desire a course of sputy beyond that of the 
preparatory or high school, 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadel hia ue and Walnut Street. 
HORO i PRENCHAND ENGLISH Home 
ORY oon Twenty Giris. Uni he ch 





the charge of 

Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 

rench warranted to be one » two years, Terms, $400 a 
year. Address Mme. H, Cie 





VERMONT 





Saxton's River, Vermon' 
ERMONT ACADEMY. Reautiful, healthful location. 
poth ante Ty bu ildings. Thirt hi 









B 
sPOWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all iv leav- 
yore strength,—Latest. United States Government Food 


ROYAL BAKING PowpER Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


THE FINE ARTS 


F. W. DEVOE & Co., 


FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ [MATERIALS 
OF EVERY KIND 
STUDIES IN WATER COLORS, OIL & PASTEL. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART. 


TAPESTRY PAINTING, 


yy Eo Fw mtorr pa Les reagan A Semenens 4 ae 
4 5. 

Sole ts for VERE. “FOSTER’S 
DRAWING BOOKS. Illustrated Cata- 
logue of NEW SERIES in COLORS 
sent on application. 




















Boston, U, S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 
THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 





Ful peer ml 
for life. vauhary di 
Gymnas: 







JENKINS, Pudlisher 

and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th 

NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
Importations promptly made. 








THE DRAMA 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 4th Ave. & 23d St. 
Danigt Frouman, Manager. 


A. W. Pinero’s Farce THE AMAZONS 
cal Romance, THE AMAZONS 


penne 8.10 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 











Matinees, Thursdav and Saturday 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most a en com 
mercial centres of the United Sta:es and Canada, and , 
the greatest of America’s Health and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by beautiful Moha the historic Hudson River and through the 
ohawk Va! ah 
trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, AT Ave. and 42d St., New 
York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 
ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one of the * Four-Track Series’ send two 


‘Tager phen ed Wiaiat stnton New b 2 aad 






